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THE SESSION OF 1856. 


Mr. CartyLe somewhere tells us of a paradoxical philoso- 
pher who developed Montesquieu’s aphorism, “ Happy the 
people whose annals are tiresome,” into the far more startling 
proposition, ‘‘ Happy the people whose annals are vacant :” 
for not only is there silence in heaven, but on earth also there 
is a silence which is better than any speech. There is no re- 
cord to be kept of immutable bliss. ‘ Lazy ages,” says the 
poet, “no action leave to busy chronicles ;” their ‘ supine 
felicity” makes chasms in story. Change, disruption, and dis- 
location, are necessary for the journalist ; still perseverance, 
when one day is as another, is his abomination; he enjoys him- 
self, like the petrel, only in the storm; he feeds on the sight 
of foundering ships, and of treasures floating on the yeasty 
waves. The wind, that blows no one else any good, favours 
him. He babbles not of what is well done, but of what is 
misdone or undone. Crimes, catastrophes, mistakes—** not 
work, but hindrance of work”—these are his funds; order 
and quict he finds as profitless and insipid as the model heroine 
of a moral romance. 

The case is the same with the legislator: whenever he 
speaks, the silence of perseverance is broken; either he is 
called into being by a restless agitation, or he throws the 
apple of discord into the midst of a peaceful people. Tither 
unrest makes him, or he makes unrest. “ The rage for legis- 
lation,” says Mr. Digby,* “ the characteristic of late times, is 
a disease from which the ancient governments of Christendom 
were in a great measure free. Since the year 1789 the philo- 
sophers have given to France eight constitutions, about seven 
thousand legislators, and thirty thousand laws, dictated more 
or less by the spirit of destruction, injustice, spoliation, im- 


* Godefridus, p. 267. 
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piety, proscription, inconsistency, and barbarism. This mul- 
ti iplicat: on of laws and of legislators must be ascribed wholly 
to the increase of light and march of knowledge; for before 
the sublime age of the Reformatio: 1, Which first produced this 

desire of pertectibility, the world could only boast of having 
posse ‘ssed about fifteen legislators. In the dark ages, our 
Christian governments seem to have acted upon the principle 
extolled by Dion Cassius, where he says, ‘Custom is like a 
king; law is like a tyrant.’ ” 

May we not, therefore, con igratulate the country, not ex- 
actly on the silonce-that i is a boon not yet granted by kind 
Providence—but on the idleness and ineffectu: ality of the talk 
of our legislators during the past session? May we not ex- 
claim, “ Happy the parliament whose doings are nothing!” 

It is a saying of the wise man, that “in the multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom ;’ ’ the ‘re 1s positive wisdom, where 
there is one dominant despotic intellect, to whom all offer 
their suggestions, and whose own mind furnishes the clue of 
the labyrinth; and there is negative wisdom, the wisdom of 
letting well alone, when the multitude of counsellors acknow- 
ledges no master, and is besides so great as scarcely to ceive 
each time to speak, much less to give the whole leisure to 
deliberate and decide. ‘Then King Custom has his way, with- 
out being troubled by the interference of tiresome precepts to 
warn him off his well-known haunts. 

It does not require much imagi iation to picture to our- 
selves a state of society in which the presen it state © f parties 
in the ilouse of Commons is a real gain. That utter discord 
and disorganisation which has broken down all the old limits 
of traditional discipline, and reduced the House to an unbridled 
and ungovernable mob, may under circumstances be a bless- 
ine. P crhaps we do not want tegislatio: i—exeept of a nega- 
tive character, to wipe out the st iperfluous law-making “of 
other days. Our laws already ma y be too many, instead of 
too few; and a wholesale repeal m ay be more wanted than 
the partial tinkerings which are proposed and withdrawn so 
often. Laws are a curse 1 pon any country when they extra- 

vagate beyond the model of thie ten commandments. That 
ea code presupposes that ¢ very thing is allowed which is 
not forbidden, and goes on to draw up under ten heads, 
classes, a list of the are tions. Whatever is more 1s the 
padagogic tyranny of administrative tutelage, and ought to be 
strenuously opposed in a nation of men. ‘The present Arch- 
bishop of 'Sydne y told the writer of this article, that when he 

vas about to lay the first stone of (we think) St. Patrick’s 

Cathedral in that city, he gave notice that a procession would 
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walk through the town on the occasion. The governor, who 
fancied that the judaical ordinances of puritanical Iingland 
were valid also for the colony, put forth a proclamation for- 
bidding the proceeding as illegal. The archbishop, knowing 
that no such la Ww existed there, and thinking himself oblived 
to protest against the assumption that all the laws of the old 
country were Sinltine in the new society, sent round to 
Catholics within re ach to beg them to be present; and on th 
appointed day he walked through the town, with bells and 
banners and crosses and all the insignia of popery, at the end 
of a long line of men, women, and children, numerous enough 
to be counted by tens of thousands: opposition was disarmed 
by so imposing a demonstration, and a right was established 
which it would almost require a revolution to destroy. ‘Lhe 
archbishop acted on the fundamental principle of freedom, 
that all unnecessary prece| pts, sumptuary laws, and petty pro- 
hibitions—* touch not, taste not, handle not’ ‘—though, per- 
haps, inevitable in a country long civilised, and long under 
the guidance of legislators wise 1n their own eycs, are against 
the spirit of liberty, and are noxious in a young and vigorous 
society. 

But is ours a young and vigorous society? Opinions are 
divided on that point : M. Ledru Rollin thinks we are on the 
point of death; M. Montalembert sets us up on the pinnacle 
of the temple, to be the cynosure of the eyes of storm-tossed 
Europe. We incline to the belief that there is plenty of life 
in us still. But this life does not come from the fostering 
incubation of parliaments; nor is the red tape which circum- 
locutionists bind round our limbs in such intricate patterns 
the system of veins, arteries, and nerves on which our vital 
forees depend; rather they seem to us like Dalila’s cords, 
wherewith she affected to bind the strong man. All the great 
neasures which the mighty mob have insisted upon during 
our lifetimes have been burstings of such cords, and oblitera- 
tions of such systems of red tape;—the repeal of Catholic 
disab ilities, the repeal of the privileges of effete boroughs, the 
repeal of the corn-laws. Truly, if O’Connell had cried out for 
repeal in general, he w ould have been more philosophical, and 
more |i kely to carry the country with him, than by defining 
his demands, and requiring only “repeal of the union. What, 
too, are all the measures towards which public opinion is 
tending ? all of them repeals, all of them loosenings of the 
cords, none of them the tying of fresh knots. Repeal of the 
musty privileg ‘es of the classes that hold the administration of 
the nation in their hands; repeal of the privileges of corpora- 
tions like h at of Liverpool; abolition of church-rates; aboli- 
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tion of the Irish establishment; the codification of our laws— 
that is, reducing them from the foggy, blurred, inflated, unin- 
telligible forms to which time, with its continual changes, has 
brought them, to a concentrated, intelligible, and more or less 
brief state, scouring off all the rust and moss and dirt that 
has grown round them in the lapse of ages. For the true 
principle of codification is, that each new act on any subject 
should recite all former acts or parts of acts which relate to 
the same matter; and after repealing them all, should go on to 
enact a simple law embodying all that is worth preserving of 
the repealed enactments, but simplifying the language, and, 
above all, condensing the whole law into a single document, 
instead of leaving it sown broadcast in the “ Statutes at Large” 
passim. Hence the essence of codification is repeal, and is 
really consonant with the current of popular reason. 

Now this disposition of the people we take on the whole 
to be a healthy one. We do not conceal from ourselves its 
analogy to the political antinomianism of the Continent, and 
its possible development into a democratic cry for ‘‘no no- 
thing ;” but as it manifests itself here, it is certainly a symp- 
tom of strong health that the tendency of popular thought 
and feeling is to strengthen custom and diminish law; not 
like the socialists of France and Italy, who have no more 
respect for custom and for the ingrained character of races 
and nations than they have for law—who wish to substitute 
their own charlatan speculations for the ancient national spirit, 
their own paper constitutions for the customs of ages, their 
own rules for time-honoured laws. The real imitators of these 
quacks are not our radicals and abolitionists (though we do 
not consider them altogether trustworthy), but our philosophi- 
cal legislators, hike Lord John Russell, who this session at- 
tempted to reinstate himself in the position from which he 
has been surely sliding ever since his memorable Durham 
epistle by a meddling and hateful scheme of education, after 
the model, perhaps, of the system bequeathed to Prussia and 
France by the philosophers, but utterly opposed to the free- 
dom and independence of our national character. 

We confess we are heartily glad ofa state of parties which 
renders legislation of this kind impossible. Other jobs, which 
their authors have tried to render palatable by assimilating 
them as much as possible to repeal or abolition measures, have 
failed in the same satisfactory manner, Among them we may 
mention the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, which, under plea of 
repealing some antiquated abuses, erects a new law-court with 
enormous patronage, disturbs the course of testamentary juris- 
diction, and saddles the public with the payment of 160,000/. 
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a-year for the abolition of a monopoly of which none but needy 
and greedy attorneys have ever complained. Another job of 
the chancellor’s was the Church Discipline Act, which also 
erected a new court, with four judges receiving 3000/. a-year 
each, to judge the four or five annual clerical delinquents of 
the Establishment whose cases the prudence of bishops allows 
to come before the public. Another failure belongs to the 
same category; the operation of the Encumbered Estates Court 
of Ireland virtually repeals all the intricacies of the laws affect- 
ing real property, gives it a parliamentary title, and renders it 
a marketable commodity, by making its transfer possible with- 
out a dozen skins of parchment, and without that terrible un- 
certainty which prevents a purchaser knowing whether or not 
an estate is really his own till he has held it some quarter of 
a century. The abolition of this court, instead of being a 
“repeal” in the O’Connellite sense, would be a mere reimpo- 
sition of hateful legal intricacies and quibbles; and we can- 
not but rejoice at the failure of any attempt to weaken the 
independence of its action: the real policy, which in process 
of time we suppose the nation will demand, is the erection 
of some such court for England, in which, by a mere sale, 
titles may be simplified and secured, and land rendered as 
easily transferable as ships, shares in a railway, or sums of 
money in the funds. Another measure which failed this session, 
but which we are afraid will sooner or later be carried, is the 
Divorce Act. We cannot conceal from ourselves that this is a 
piece of legislation that comes within the category of “ repeal ; 

we cannot deny the validity of the logic that, after abolishing 
Christianity, goes on to abolish the by -laws and prohibitions 
of Christianity. If a nation throws off allegiance to the Ca- 
tholic Church, it is too much to expect it to continue to eat 
fish on Fridays and to fast the Lents. Can we any more rea- 
sonably expect it to continuc other prohibitions, which are still 
more difficult to be observed by persous deprived of sacra- 
mental grace? In marriage, as Dr. Newman says,* ‘ the mind 
instinctively desires that either the bond should be dissoluble, 
or that the subjects of it should be sacramentally strengthened 
to observe it.” It is a calamity, we grant; but, we ~ ask, is 
England a Christian country in such a sense that we can ex- 
pect it to remain satisfied with the Christian law of marriage ? 
The abolition of this law will, we are quite aware, often plunge 
our priests into the most frightful difficulties, especially with 
regard to converts; but still, for all this, in the present state of 
England, is not the Catholic and Christian law which enacts the 
absolute indissolubility of the marriage-bond an anachronism 


* Callista, p. 96. 
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and anomaly? <A similar measure, of which also the failure is 
probably only temporary, is the repeal of the Maynooth grant. 
We cannot say that we should very much lament the success 
of Mr. Spooner’s crew in this matter. The billonly lays a poor 
and somewhat irritating plaster on a deep and rankling wound. 
It is a pigmy palliative for a giant wrong. The providing of 
this remedy is doubtless annoying to the Protestant feeling of 
England; but the true policy,—the policy which must sooner 
or later follow its withdrawal,—is the abolition of the wrong 
that requires it. The repeal of the Maynooth grant would be 
acceptable even to us Catholics, as the preliminary to the in- 
evitable abolition of the [rish establishment. 

‘The two great bills of the session, that for a general police 
and the Joint-stock Companies Bill, both belong to the cate- 
gory of repeal; they are acts for the removal of the obstruc- 
tions which an exploded system had left, or a partial and 
quacking legislature had placed in the way of common sense 
and the rights of property. Why the Limited Liabilities Bill 
did not follow the Joint-stock Companies Act, or the Reform 
of the Corporation of London the Police Act, is wonderful, if 
looked at from the stand-point of reason and logic; but very 
intelligible if we consider the present disorganised state of the 
House of Commons, which cannot be expected to respond to 
any thing but an unmistakable manifestation of the popular 
will. ‘There was a sufficient out-door demand to ensure the 
success of the two bills carried; there was not interest felt in 
the other two to command the attention of the House. 

During this half-century, the motive power of our govern- 
ment has been in the people ; they are the team that draws the 
coach ; the Houses of Parliament are the snuffy old coachman, 
in bag-wig, pig-tail, powder, and cocked-hat, who curbs the 
runaway young bloods. Our legislators represent the * vested 
interests, the stale feudal rights of the freemen of corpora- 
tions, the class-privileges of the lawyer and the clergyman; 
they are the “ buffers” which moderate the shock of conflicting 
powers, the regulators which prevent the action of the repeal- 
movement acquiring a dangerous speed, the obstructionists 
vho prevent a reform being carried out in the first vindictive 
spirit, and who interpose time for reflection and moderation. 
This is a useful part to play; and rather than blame it too 
severely, we must accept the defeat of the Local Shipping Dues 
Bill in the Commons, and the anger of the Lords at the inva- 
sion of their supposed prerogatives by the creation of a peerage 
for life. We are bound, on the other hand, to say for the 
Parliament of this day, that it shows no unworthy flexibilit 
to court influence. The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, which was 
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the compromise between the court, the ministry, and the op- 
position leaders, was, perhaps on that sole account, rejected ; 
while ministers had to sustain a most humiliating defeat on 
Prince Albert’s pet plan for removing the national pictures 
from frafalgar Square to Kensington Gore. Our legislators 
defend their ‘* vested rights” with equal pugnacity whether 
against the people or against the court. 

There is another good sign, for which the House of Com- 
mons, 1 its present disorganised state, deserves the greatest 
credit; this is, its determination to maintain a government, 
even While trampling under foot the legislative experiments 
of the miuisiry. It will almost with the same breath reject 
their measures, and give them an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence. It seems to proclaim that its true vocation is to 
watch over the government, and to protect its own rights and 
those of the people; not to legislate. In this spirit, it quietly 
snuifs out all attempts to foist in new principles of law, new 
precepts or prohibitions. No one need hope that it will ever 
seriously entertain the question of tenant-right. ‘This is a 
subject which it will leave to custom, without seeking to de- 
termine by law. We may also praise the reserved and mode- 
rate attitude which it maintained during the negotiations for 
peace. 

Lxcept for these characteristics, we can give the individual 
members of our legislature no credit for the useful part it 
plays in its corporate capacity. It does no mischief simply 
because it has not time to do any. Government has barely 
time allowed it to pass its accounts and obtain the supplies ; 
the flower of the session is cropped by importunate theorists 
ventilating their views, or srievance- mongers urging stale 
claims, or party-drudges speé aking against time, or contriving 
counts-out to abolish a nuisance. In this strenuous idleness it 
exhausts its powers, leaving no time for legislation that is not 
forced upon it from without. 

This we consider, as we said before, a real good; but we 
do not thank the members of our legislature for ‘it. The sood 
seems to us tu result from the want of goodness of the compo- 
nent parts of the body. It is because they have no convictions 
—because they feel incapable of serious exertion, and dislike 
to incur any responsibility, that they no longer care that a 
ministry should stand or fall by its own programme. They 
will not allow themselves to be without a leader; but neither 
will they permit their leader to “‘ move on.” Their minister 
must conquer them, as Bacon teaches us to conquer nature, 
by yielding to their inertia, which, in this case, amounts to a 
real acedia, a positive sloth, that seems to have numbed their 
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moral faculties. They know this, and have not the hy pocrisy 
to hide it. They have no virtuous indignation at other people’s 
failings; they are not, like the accusers of the adulterous 
woman, clamorous for .™ punishment of crimes like their 
own. With infinite satisfaction they consent to whitewash 
the laziness and incapacity of the authors of our Crimean mis- 
fortunes ; they apologise for the most cruel evictions of Irish 
tenantry; they show a reluctance to expel even James Sad- 
leir from the House; they think no worse of a ministry that 
uses, perhaps, the most profligate clique that ever pretended 
to represent Irish interests; they are amused rather than dis- 
gusted at the wordy war of Sir Charles Napier and Sir James 
Graham. In expectation of a speedy dissolution, they vote 
against their convictions both of justice and policy in favour 
of Spooner’s motions about Maynooth. They will listen to 
arguments and “ facts” on one side only of the Italian ques- 
tion. They thoughtlessly answer Mr. Heywood’s question as 
to whether the particular Bible, on which the English people 
** have been standing till they are tired,” is or is not a forgery, 
by a crack of Mr. Hay ter’s whip. They allow themselves to 
be fed and carried at the public expense, and have their 
chickens and champagne charged to ‘civil contingencies ; 
and they wind up the session by a measure characteristic at 
once of the state of their own consciences, and of the amount 
of morality and good faith which they look for in ‘ them 
which have the charge over them,’—their beloved clergy. We 
allude to the Bishops Retiring Bill, or, more properly, the bill 
for the legalisation of supposed simony : we use the word ‘ sup- 
posed,’ because we hold that real simony is materially impos- 
sible in the Church of England; yet it is incontestable that 
the persons who traffic in Anglican emoluments believe the 
**cures of souls” which they buy and sell to be real spirituali- 
ties! and they will entrench their consciences behind an act 
of parliament against cbedience to a known Christian law. 
This and the Divorce Bill are melancholy proofs that England 
is beginning to acquiesce in the opinion of its being a country 
not really Christian. ‘‘ Consensere jura peccatis, et coepit esse 
licitum quod publicum est.” * 


* St. Cyprian. ad Donat. “ Law has conformed to crime, and vicious custom 
has begun to be legal.”’ 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE PROTO-MONASTERY OF 
SUBIACO, 
AND THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP ULLATHORNE, 0.5.3. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRYPT OF THE HOLY ANGELS AND THE RELICS OF ST. BEDE. 


THE most interesting of the ecclesiastical structures belonging 
to the monastery of St. Scholastica are the old crypts. Their 
interest, however, arises not so much from their extent as from 
their singular structure and the magnificent frescoes of the 
principal chapel. These crypts are built between the tufa 
rock and the massive outer wall which faces the valley, and 
transmits abundant light through its lancet windows. ‘Thirty- 
six steps, cut in the solid rock, conduct down to the pave- 
ment; and, arrived there, we find ourselves in the beautiful 
chapel, more remarkable for height than extent, which was 
dedicated to the Holy Angels by Pope Benedict VII. When, 
three years ago, the Abbot Casarette was appointed—he is 
now General of the order as well as superior of the monastery 
—it was a neglected receptacle of bones and refuse. But, 
through the pious zeal of the abbot, it has been thoroughly 
purified, and put into excellent order. Its ceiling, and the 
upper half of its walls, are covered with those admirable 
frescoes to which I have alluded. And certainly Rome itself 
contains nothing of the mystic school of art more original in 
invention, more devout or graceful in execution, than these 
designs. ‘They all conspire to illustrate the grand theme of 
the ministry which angels render to God and to man. Owing 
in part to their having been recently retouched by Bian- 
chini, the painter to the Vatican, they are surprisingly fresh. 
Their author is unknown; most probably they are of about 
the close of the fifteenth century; but they have none of the 
meagreness or distortion so often seen in that period. 

Within a circle in the centre of the ceiling is a majestic 
half-length figure, of venerable aspect, with long beard, which 
represents the eternal Son of God as the Ancient of Days; 
for I cannot agree with Bianchini, who has written a short 
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account of the frescoes, that this figure represents the Eternal 
Father. The legend on the circle reads: /:go sum via, veritas, 
et vita. Ego sum bonus Pater. But the word Pater is a 
restoration; and Dr. Clifford, on examining it closely, de- 
tected signs beneath of the vcuual word Pastor. Thus it 
reads, in the words of Christ: £ am the way, the truth, and 
the life. Lam the Good Shepherd. Moreover, there is a 
cross In the nimbus. Around this fine figure nine concentric 
circles expand one beyond another to the farthest corners of 
the vaulted roof. Each circle presents a sphere of heaven, 
differently coloured from the rest, which is filled with one of 
the choirs of angels, who take their tone of colour from their 
sphere. ‘The whole angelic hierarchy, in countless numbers, 
attentively direct their eyes towards Him who is their centre 
and their life. 

There are three pictures on the wall over the altar, one in 
the lunette or spandril left by the groining of the roof, and 
two on the breadth of the wall beneath. Three pictures 
similarly arranged occupy each of the two side-walls. In the 
lunette over the altar is a vivid representation of the combat 
between the good and bad angels. The good angels wield 
their swords in the blue heavens above ; whilst, shrinking from 
their vigorous strokes, the bad angels are being changed into 
demon forms, and are sinking into a gloomy aby ss of clouds. 
Their writhing forms and features express their pride, wrath, 
and obdurate rebellion. Above all the combat, mystic circles 
of intense colour symbol the invisible presence of the Divinity. 
The pictures beneath represent—one, the baptism of our 
Lord; the other the flight into Egypt: both accompanied by 
angels. 

In the lunette of the inner wall is represented the appa- 
rition of the archangel Michael on Mount Gargano. The ox 
appears at the mouth of the cav e, and a group ‘of warriors are 
shooting arrows at it from their cross-bows. This is the only 
picture ‘which is much faded. Below is a most sweet Nativity: 
the Divine Child is lying in a golden radiance of glory, and ex- 
quisitely sweet and tender is the Blessed Virgin kneeling and 
bending over him; whilst St. Joseph, more retired, sits on the 
eround and leans against the rocky cavern with his head upon 
his hand, absorbed in meditation of the mystery. Angels hover 
above the Divine Child, whilst others more distant declare the 
good tidings to the shepherds. Over the arch which spans 
the descent from the upper church and sustains its wall is the 
Annunciation. The angel and the Blessed Virgin, both in 
white robes, are kneeling; and these beautiful figures are 
thrown out by a richly-coloured tapestry at the back. 
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In the first of the lower pictures on the window side of the 
chapel our Lord is beginning His agony, and an angel points 
to the bitter cup set before Him. The next picture represents 
the agony of our Lord in its progress; the angel of comfort is 
descending, and the devil watches the scene astride on the top 
of a distant rock. In the lunette above is the most original 
and striking of this fine series of paintings, whether we consider 
the subject itself or the form in which it is treated. The 
picture represents the death of Antichrist; a tall majestic 
personage, robed to the feet in an amber- edlowee d garment, 
like to Christ, but without any glory round the head, j is bend- 
ing forward. Above, in the heavens, is the archangel Michael, 
like a flame of ‘fire ; and he has just brandished his sword. The 
significance of the gesture of Antichrist is not at first apparent; 
but, drawing nearer, you see that his head is cut off, i is on 
the point of falling. Before him a crowd of his disciples are 
weeping over his “destruction ; whilst behind him, the two 
witnesses, Enoch and Ilias, lie dead upon the ground. 

The whole depth of the ‘wall confronting the altar is occu- 
pied by a most magnificent painting of the crucifixion. It is 
impossible for description to do justice to this noble picture ; 
it must be seen to be rightly appreciated. ‘The mystic feel- 
ing and devout expression of the purest Christian school are 
injured neither by want of naturalness in the forms, nor of 
grace and spirit in the execution. It has been pronounced by 
competent judges equal to any thing in the earlier manner of 
Raphael, and is in a state of perfect preservation. Around 
our crucified Lord are six majestic angels, of whom three are 
receiving into chalices the sacred blood whicn is welling out 
from His wounded hands and feet. The expression of deep 
yet devout and tranquil gricf in these angels is of a most 
touching character. By the side of the noble figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John stand St. Benedict and St. Scho- 
lastica. A broad ornamental border encloses this large picture, 
and is filled in with beautiful angels. Angels are also depicted 
on the soffit of the arch that spans the stairs; and on the 
pilaster supporting one side of the arch, as if to guard the 
entrance, is St. Benedict holding his rule. 

The altar, though recently erected, is of antique form, and 
constructed of old Alexandrian mosaics with twisted columns 
at the angles. It was consecrated in 1854 by the Bishop of 
Newport. Beneath a canopy beyond the table of the altar 
stands a white marble sarcophagus about two feet in length; 
on its front is inscribed the well-known legend: Hac sunt in 
fossa Bede Venerabilis ossa. But I shall have more to say 
on this subject immediately. An aperture on the left of the 
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altar reveals a grotto, in which is a good marble statue of St. 
Peter, the third abbot of the monastery who bore this name, 
Passing through a door at the other side of the altar, we 
enter other crypts, which, except the wall facing the valley, 
are rude caves or grottoes in the rock. ‘The first of these 
is the chapel of St. Peter, whose Statue, a work of merit, 
we saw from the first chapel. An inscription indicates that, 
in defence of the possessions of the monastery, he suffered 
cruel tortures; and that, having had his eyes barbarously torn 
out, he died, and is designated the martyr of Subiaco. His 
body is at Monte Ceeli, near Tivol. A passage from this 
along the rude rock leads to the loftier grotto of St. Hono- 
ratus, the successor of St. Benedict. An inscription records, 
amongst other things respecting him, that he lived above a 
hundred years, and that his relics repose here. Another in- 
scription states that the altar was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin in 1855. Two lower caves run off from this 
erotto-chapel of St. Honoratus, in one of which are his relics; 
in the other he is represented in coloured marble, reposing 
and contemplating a skull. The light from a lamp falls on 
the head of this statue. 

Since the translation of the relics of St. Bede from Genoa, 
three years ago, the chapel of the Holy Angels has had its 
designation changed, and it is now called the chapel of Vener- 
able Bede; and it is asserted that the marble shrine over the 
altar contains the remains of the great doctor of the English 
nation: and it is added that they were brought over to Genoa 
in this very shrine by monks of Durham, w ho fled with it, after 
their suppression, at the period of the Reformation. But, after 
carefully investigating the whole subject, I am prepared to 
prove, even with additional arguments to those alleged by 
the Bollandists and by Mabillon, that the relics of Venerable 
Bede never left England; and that the relics formerly at Genoa, 
and now at Subiaco, are those of St. Bede the younger. 

The Bollandists record on the festival of St. Bede the 
younger, which occurs on the 10th of April, and again on 
the Soutien of Venerable Bede, on the 26th of May, ‘that in 
1662, on their visit to the church of St. Benignus, at Genoa, 
they were kindly received by the monks, but were displeased 
at the credulity they manifested in believing that they had the 
body of Venerable Bede. They asked for the proofs ; and 
all the monuments the community could produce were a few 
lines recording the translation of the body from the Abbey of 
Gavello, near Rovigo, in 1233, and two papal bulls granting 
indulgences to those who visited the body during the ” festival 
and its octave. At last the Bollandists found light i in Arnoldus 
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Wion, who gives an epitome of the life of the Genoese saint 
on the 10th of April; and who says that he was born in 
England, was brought to the court of Charlemagne, and sur- 
vived that emperor five years. And Brantius, Bishop of Sesina, 
in his poetical martyrology, following Wion, says, that, against 
the wish of Charlemagne, the saint sought the humility of the 
cloister; that miracles ceased at the tomb of the saint after 
it was neglected, but that after his translation to a better place 
they were renewed. The Bollandists then entreated the monks 
of St. Benignus to search their archives for further monuments, 
and a manuscript was there found with this title: Here be- 
gins the Life of St. Bede, priest, confessor, and doctor, whose 
sacred body and head repose honourably in the present church 
of St. Benignus. From the words presente ecclesia in the title, 
Bollandus concludes that the author was a monk of that abbey ; 
and from a miracle recorded at the end of the volume, which 
happened after the death of Blessed Martin the Solitary in 
1342, it appears to have been written after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. ‘The author mixes up the life of Vener- 
able Bede with that of St. Bede the younger, which last he 
seems to have derived from earlier records. He states that 
St. Bede was one of the class of accomplished youths whom 
Charlemagne selected out of the nations he conquered, that 
they might be trained in letters for the ecclesiastical state. 
And this at once explains the later supposition, that he was 
born in England, and the confusion by which he became iden- 
tified with Venerable Bede; for it was Anglia or Angeln in 
Schleswick, a province of Denmark, and not the Anglia of the 
British Isles, that Charlemagne conquered. St. Bede remained 
in the imperial palace for forty-five years, and was distinguished 
for learning as well as for piety. After that he went to Italy, 
and entered the monastery of Gavello, where he died in the 
year 883, on the 10th of April, the day on which his feast was 
always celebrated. His death occurred, not five years after 
that of Carolus Magnus, but after that of his nephew Carolus 
Calvus, a hundred and forty-eight years after that of Venerable 
Bede. His tomb was honoured by miracles. 

A certain Genoese monk, John Bevilaqua, coming to Ga- 
vello in 1233, and finding the relics of St. Bede, once so hon- 
oured, now neglected, contrived to convey them secretly away 
to the church of St. Benignus in Genoa, where they were again 
celebrated for miracles. 

Soon after the translation, an indulgence of forty days 
was obtained from innocent IV. for all who visited the body 
on the festival or within its octave. The bull says: “ In 
your church the body of blessed Bede, priest, reposes, as you 
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assert.” Gregory XIII., in 1583, granted a plenary indul- 
cence to those who visite * “the der of blessed Bede” during 
the festival of Easter. Sixtus V., by a bull in 1586, autho- 
rised the translation of the body to the high altar. In the bull 
the pope says: “ We are told (accepimus) that the bones of 
Venerable Bede, formerly priest of the order of St. Benedict, 
are in your church of St. Benignus.” 

Forty-seven years after this bull, the translation to the 
high altar had not been accomplished ; a and the two abbots who 
then made the visitation complain in their decree that the 
chapel of St. Bede is in a neglected condition, and the saint 
unhonoured. And they decide that the translation shall be 
solemnly made as the papal bull decrees. The translation was 
accordin: rly accomplis shed between 1646 and 1650. The head, 

ay the Bollandists, yie Ided a worderful fragrance, and is kept 
in a silver reliquary. The body was in a marble shrine, and 
was seen through an aperture in the wall. It 1s most probably 
the identical marble in which the body is now preserved at 
Subiaco. But Bollandus takes no notice of any inscription 
upon the shrine when scen by him. 

We will now take the evidence of the learned Mabillon. 
In his /éer Italicum, written in 1686, he notices the tradition 
which once affirmed that Venerable Bede was interred at the 
basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome; and he quotes a passage from 
a description of St. Peter’s, written five hundred years before 
his time, by Romanus, a canon of the church, who says: 
Under the circle of porphyry which is before the silver gate 
repeses Venerable Bede, who wrote the Homilies, as we have 
received from our ancestors; and out of reverence for him our 
old men would neither walk over it nor allow us to do so.”* 
Mabillon also found very old litanies in the archives of St. 
Peter’s, in which Saint Bede is invoked after St. Jerome and 
before St. Antony; and this seems to indicate that there had 
once been a special exlfius of St. Bede in that basilica. But 
the Bollandists observe that this tradition had died out. Nei- 
ther Onuphrius nor Hugo, nor any of the writers on the 
relics of St. Peter’ s, take notice of those of St. Bede or of 
Venerable Bede; nor is there any mention of him in the 
erdo of the Divine offices, in which the veneration of those 
saints is prescribed whose bodies or notable relics are preserved 
in St. Peter’s. Mabillon next observes, that in some calen- 
dars two Bedes are mentioned—the English Bede on the 26th 
of May, and the Italian Bede, or Bede the younger, on the 
10t " of April. It is not necessary to conclude, as Mabillon 


* T have been told that this circle of porphyry is the one which now lies in 
the pavement in front of St. Peter’s. 
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has done, in his Annals of the Benedictine Order, that the relics 
of St. Bede were not at Rome. For as Benedict XIV. shows 
from decrees, in his work on the Canonisation of Saints, it is 
sufficient even to establish an office and mass in a church for 
a saint, if either the head, or an arm, or thigh-bone, or a con- 
siderable quantity of the ashes, have been deposited there. But 
he also makes the important remark, that by granting the 
office the Holy See does not thereby intend to decide « ny 
fact respecting the relics themselves. A portion of the body 
of Venerable Bede may have been obtained for St. Peter's, 
though there is no direct proof that it was. A portion may 
also have been obtained for Glastonbury, where, as John 
of Glastonbury says, and Dugdale repeats, the body of St. 
Bede was supposed to exist. But we must quote the con- 
cluding passage from the 21st book of Mabi’lon’s Annals: 
“Our Bede died in his mon iastery, and was there buried ; nor 
were his relics ever carried out of Britain. — the younger 
was a different person, an Itahan, a monk of the monastery 
of Gavello, near Rovigo, who is honoured on the 10th of 
April in the city of Genoa, whither his relics were translated.” 
In further confirmation of this statement, the proper of- 
fices and calendar for Genoa, published by authority in 1640, 
sive for the 10th of April: “ The feast of St. Bede, ‘confessor, 
in the monastery of St. Benignus p enete his sacred body re- 
poses.” Raphael Maffei of V “olte ra, who died in 1521, before 
the shrine of Venerable Bede was demolished at Durham, 
affirms, as cited by Ware, that St. Bede’s sepulchre was at 
Genoa. And Hector Boctius :, who é published his /istory of 
Scotland in 1574, records the dispute between Britain and 
Italy for the birth of St. Bede as being at his time an histori- 
cal tact. The Italians, he SAYS, as erted he was born and died 
in Genoa; and they pointed for proof to lis sepulchre in that 
city, which was venerated by all men. The Basle edition of 
Venerable Bede’s works of 1563 rejects the authority of those 
Writers who maintain that he was entombed at Genoa, and not 
in England. All this is evidence that there could not have 
been a recent translation from England at the period of these 
‘riters, for they treat the que: stion as one of |} long standing. 


It now remains to toned the true history a the relics of 
Vy 


Venerable Bede, the great doctor of the English nation. It 
is quite unnecessary to prove that whilst living the saint never 
quitted England; on this point all authors are agreed. His 
death at his monastery of Jarrow is most touchingly described 
by his disciple Cuthbert. And in that monastery he was buried, 
and there his body remained until the beginning of the eleventh 
century ; when, as Simeon of Durham, an almost contemporary 
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historian, relates, a certain priest of Durham, named Elfred, 
who was in the habit of going to pray at the tomb of Vener- 
able Bede at Jarrow, contrived to convey his holy relics from 
Jarrow to Durham, where he deposited them in the shrine of 
St. Cuthbert. The fact is further mentioned in an Anglo- 
Saxon poem in praise of Durham Abbey. The union of the 
two saints in one shrine is also celebrated in a poem of Alex- 
ander Necham’s, who died in 1227. 

When, in the year 1104, the relics of St. Cuthbert were 
removed, those of Venerable Bede were found in the same 
depositary, enfolded in a linen bag; and were then placed by 
themselves in a wooden coffer. When Hugh Pudsey, Bisho 
of Durham, had completed that part of Durham Abbey called 
the Galilee, he constructed a beautiful shrine of gold and sil- 
ver, richly adorned with jewels, and in 1154 he enclosed in it 
the relics of Venerable Bede, and deposited it in the Galilee; 
and there it remained until the year 1541, when, by order of 
Henry VIIL., it was demolished. 

An interesting description of this shrine is given in the 
Ancient Rites and Monuments of Durham. ‘* There was on 
the south side (of the Galilee) a goodly monument, all of blew 
marble, the height of a yard from the ground, supported by 
five pillars at every corner, and under the midst one; and 
above the said through of marble pillars stood a second shrine 
of St. Cuthbert’s, wherein the bones of the holy man St. Bede 
were enshrined, being accustomed to be taken down every fes- 
tival-day, when there was any solemn procession, and carried 
by four monks in time of procession and divine service. Which 
being ended, they conveyed it into the Galilee again, having a 
fair cover of wainscot, very curiously gilt, and appointed to 
draw up and down over the shrine when they pleased to show 
the sumptuousness thereof.” Then follows the inscription, 
placed by Hugh Pudsey in front of the shrine, as given in the 
ancient historian of Durham: 


‘ Continet hae theca Bede Venerabilis ossa, 
Sensum Factori Christus dedit esque Datori; 
Petrus opus fecit, preesul dedit hoc Hugo donum ; 
Sic in utroque suum veneratus utrumque patronum.” 


The marble shrine at Subiaco is said to be the one which 
came from Durham; but that in Durham was of gold, silver, 
and precious stones. The inscription on it, Hac sunt in fossa 
Bede Venerabilis ossa, is said to be the original ; but it is in 
Italian letters, whilst those of the English shrine would be in 
Gothic characters, for no others were used in England before 
the Reformation. That inscription never was on the English 
shrine. It is applicable to a grave; but not to an elevated 
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feretry. It may have been on the original grave at Yarrow, 
though there is no proof that it ever was. On the contrary, 
William of Malmesbury has given the inscription at Yarrow, 
which begins, Presbyter hic Beda requiescit carne sepultus. 
The English shrine was demolished by Henry VIII., and so 
could not have been carried to Genoa. 

The only question which remains is, what became of the 
relics of Venerable Bede after the destruction of his shrine ? 
In the Lttes and Antiquities of Durham, which we have al- 
ready quoted,—a work of great authority, and written, ac- 
cording to Anthony a W ood, “by one that had belonged to 
the choir of Durham at the dissolution of abbeys,’ it is ex- 
pressly stated, that ‘‘on the south side of the said Galilee 
was the altar of St. Bede, before which his bones and relics be 
interred, under the same place where before his shrine was 
exalted.” Alban Butler, in a note on the life of Venerable 
Bede, remarks that in the north the direction to burn the 
bodies of the saints was not often carried out, but they were 
reinterred. Jividently he was of opinion that the relics of our 
saint were so treated. He quotes Speed, who, writing in 
1600, says that there was a tomb of marble in the western part 
of Durham Church which bore the name of Venerable Bede, 
of which a portion remained in his time. He also mentions 
the remarkable fact, that Sir George Wheeler, a prebend of 
Durham, who was a great admirer of Venerable Bede, was 
buried, as it had been directed by his will, near the foot of 
Bede’s tomb. Whecler, according to Anthony a Wood, was 
made a prebend of Durham in 1684. The Bollandists quote 
the authority of A. Wood to the effect that the remains of 
Venerable Bede were taken out of the church by Dean Whyt- 
tingham and scattered abroad. But after searching both the 
works of A. Wood, all I can find is, that this unworthy Dean 
of Durham, for so A. Wood always calls him, amongst his 
other works of impiety, plucked up some of tle coffins of 
stone and of marble in which the priors of Durham had been 
buried, and caused them to be used as troughs for horses to 
drink and hogs to feed in, and broke others up to pave his 
house with. 

The historical fact of the much earlier existence of the 
Italian St. Bede’s relics at Genoa completely destroys the 
theory of their being those of Venerable Bede, brought there 
after the suppression by the monks of Durham. But I will 
add one important remark more in reply to that supposition,— 

a supposition which yw to be of a quite recent date. 

The surrender of Durham Abbey by Prior Whitehead 
took place in 1539, according to Wharton. And secular 
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canons were substituted, of whom the same Whitehead was 
made dean, in the year 1540. But the shrine of Venerable 
3ede was not demolished till 1541, two years after the disper- 
sion of the monks. If the monks at their suppression could 
have taken off any of the sacred bodies, and were disposed to 
do so, it is evident that they would first have thought of their 
ereat patron St. Cuthbert. But it is a well-known fact that 
he was reinterred. And _ how is it that the English Benedic- 
tines, who have so carefully kept and handed down the tradi- 

tion of the sepulture of St. Cuthbert, should have no tradition 
of the carrying off to Genoa of Venerable Bede? 

Let us hope, then, in justice to St. Bede the younger, who 
ought not to be deprived of his rights over his own body, as 
well as for the sake of historic truth, that lis shrine may no 
longer be called that of Venerable Bede of England. ‘The 
saintly glories of Subiaco are very great, and the presence of 
the relics of St. Bede the younger is another addition to the 
sanctities of that most venerable monastery. The head of this 
saint Is most probably the porticn of his relics which still re- 
mains at Genoa. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HOLY GROTTO OF ST. BENEDICT. 


RounpinG beneath the shadows of the higher mountains until 
we reach the back of the monastic pile of St. Scholastica, we 
cross the channel of a torrent which has graved and sunk a 
deep bed for itself in the craggy rock, on which stand the 
oldest and most picturesque portions of the monastery. And 
we come almost at once upon a projecting point, which we 
noticed in a ria chapter, and on which stand two small 
chapels covered by one roof. One of them marks the spot 
where the youthful Benedict was met by Romanus, and where 
he received from that holy monk the hermit’s rude garb of 
skins. A short marble column standing within this chapel is 
said to have been there even at that p criod, and that St. Bene- 

dict threw iis secular dress upon it. And when we reflect that 
this was a conspicuous point from the villa of Nero, who was 
so profuse in the expenditure of marbles for the decoration of 
his retreat, this tradition does not appear to be improbable. 
The other chapel was originally set apart for the devotions of 
women, and so continued during those ages when it was not 
lawful for them to enter the monastic church. And as the 
sovereign pontifls had granted special indulgences to this 
chapel, it is still frequented, especially by a pious confrateruity 
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of Subiaco, who come from their city processionally from time 
to time to offcr their devotions before its altar; though the old 
pictures which once inspired piety are almost utterly effaced 
from its walls and ceiling. 

The path from this point to the Holy Grotto—a different 
one from that originally made by Abbot John V.—was cut 
through tie rocks along the mountain side with great labour 
and cost in the year 1688. A walk along this path for half a 
mile brings us to the tall portal through which we enter the 
grove of ilex-trees, which is popularly called the sacred grove. 
Anciently women could not pass this portal, except that the 
had an entrance to the church on great festivals. The ilex- 
trees which form this venerable grove are very old, but their 
old age is vigorous and | calthy. Their great gray roots ex- 
pose themselves to view with all manner of curling lines and 
wrinkles on them, and the rough stems bend and twine about 
with the vigour and ease of gigantic pythons; whilst the deep 
green of the thick foliage affords a erateful shade from the 
summer-heats, and the sombre tone of the place disposes the 
mind for recollection. ‘The distant sound as of many waters 
comllg up from the depth of the valley tends rather to help 
than to dissipate the concentration of the soul. Of how 
many holy solitaries have these trees witnessed the medita- 
tions! And then they have seen beneath their quiet boughs 
the irruption of mailed men tormented by the thirst of plunder 
and the passion fer blood, which even a sanctuary held so 
sacred could not stay. And then they have witnessed, for 
twelve centuries and more, the greatest of the popes,—the 
Gregories, the Leos, the Innocents, and the Piuses,—coming 
one after another to refresh themselves from their labours in 
a solitude which is steeped with the inspirations and redolent 
with the holiness of St. Benedict. 

The sacred grove is not so extensive but that he who is 
not detained by his meditations will soon pass through its 
shades, and thea the path seems to stop; but turning to the 
face of the hill, a flight of marble steps leads upwards and 
lands us on a narrow esplanade, and the monastery, of which 
we have seen nothing until this moment, lies in great part 
beneath our feet. The top story of one of the two lines of the 
building now shows itself, ranging close upon the face of the 
stupendous precipice ; and looki: ng over the protecting wall of 
the esplanade, you see that the second range of the building 
is under your feet, and that it is joined to the first at a right 
angle. Nothing has been left undone which ingenuity could 
devise to vain a footing for these singular constructions. The 
two sides of the monastery are built upon arches: there are 
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nine of them, and their piers go down to a less or greater 
depth as the rocks rise or sink on which they stand. The sus- 
taining arches on the side of the precipice are of enormous 
hel cht and solidity. A garden has been gained within the an- 
ele ‘formed by the main buildings by terracing the rocks. On 
the steeply descending crags lower down, a gateway leads 
through the offices into the “small enclosure. Its almost pen- 
dulous position, and its flat and terraced roofs, combine to re- 
mind us of the monasteries of the Levant. 

All that we see before us on the esplanade is a Gothic door 
with an old painting of St. Benedict on its tympanum. He 
is writing his rule, which an angel dictates. ‘he door was 
approached, until quite recently, across a drawbridge; and 
near this door, which terminates the line of the upper story of 
the highest portion of the monastery, there rises a tall, thin, 
circular, and rudely-co: ustructed tower, which ascends ‘along 
the face of the precipice. Defence and a good look-out were 
the original objects of this tower and bridge. For there was 
a time when these establishments were never safe from a cer- 
tain class of barons, as their chronicles sufficiently attest. 

It will be difficult to give the reader a clear notion of the 
unique construction of the churches and chapels which form 
this holy sanctuary. Descending one into another, they are 
so devised as to cover, and at the same time to conduct to, the 
two caves or grottoes, one of which was used by St. Benedict 
for his her mitage, and the other for instructing the shepherds 
who flocked to him from the neighbouring valleys. The in- 
dustrious Agincourt has given sections and ground-plans of 
them in the volume of Architectural Illustrations to his great 
work on the History of Christian Art; and a series of cO- 
loured lithographs published in Paris gives a good idea of 
the principal interiors. The chronicle says that the pointed 
arch was especially selected in the construction for its great 
strength. 

Entering from the esplanade through the Gothic door, a 
narrow eroined passage of some length “conducts us into one 
of ampler dimensions, which in older times was the chapter- 
room. Its walls are covered with good paintings by Menghi. 
An old statue of St. Benedict presents the rule with one 
hand, and blesses him who enters with the other. Having 
passed through the old chapter-room, not without observing 
some ancient pictures of saints on the roof, a door on one side 
conducts us into the first church. It is a simple nave in the 
early pointed style. The ceiling of one half its length rises 
more than twice the height of the othe er, which is devoted to 
the sanctuary. ‘This arrangement leaves a large space of wall 
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above the massive chancel-arch, which rests on huge brackets 
springing from the side-walls; and on the wall above this 
broad arch is a great painting of the crucifixion, with innu- 
merable figures. All the walls and groinings are covered with 
old frescoes; and the only piece of stone visible, except the 
rich and beautiful mosaic pavement, is a fine circular ambo, 
projecting overhead from the side-wall. It is boldly and 
richly sculptured, and surmounted with a stone eagle. Pass- 
ing through one of the two doors which stand at the sides of 
the altar, a descent of five steps conducts to the floor of the 
second church, which runs at right angles with the first, like a 
transept. In this church there are four recessed chapels, three 
on the side opposite the door by which we have entered, and 
one at the end. At the opposite end an ornamented door in 
marble leads into a small enclosure formed of broken ground ; 
another door leads into a large sacristy, with stone vaulting 
sustained by a central column. The whole interior of this 
church is covered with old frescoes. 

Between the two small flights of steps which conduct from 
the first into the second church, another flight of twelve steps 
goes down in the opposite direction into a third church, which 
stands beneath the first; and at half its extent from the en- 
trance, the floor breaks down by a flight of thirteen steps to 
twice the depth of the first part of this sanctuary. Thus, as 
the church above it has half its length more than twice the 
height of the other half by the rising of the roof, so the cor- 
responding half in the church below gives a similar proportion 
of greater height by the sinking of the floor. Yet this church 
can scarcely be called a crypt; for, though on one side it is 
built on the face of the precipice, on the other the walls are 
still a great height above the ground; and we have yet other 
descents to make into other sanctuaries, of which a wide arch 
and a broad staircase at the further corner from the entrance 
give us notice. 

In this third church the ceiling, groined in compartments, 
is more depressed, and the round arch is mixed with the 
pointed. The whole is covered with frescoes. A series of 
open arches in the upper part of the wall on the right, like a 
triforium, reveals a well-lighted passage running along the 
face of the rude original rock. Beneath tliis line of arches 
there are on the lower floor two other arches, the first of 
which leads to the grotto of St. Benedict; the second is that 
to which we have alluded as leading down to other sanctuaries. 
But we will pass for a moment through the first of the upper 
line of arches, which is entered from the level of the upper 
floor, and here is the chapel where are kept the most sacred 
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of the relics. Going along from this chapel between the open 
arches and the rude rock, the gallery we are treading termi- 
nates in a broader space, lighted by a single window, and 
supported by a column, and thence a short passage at right 
angles takes us into the chapel of St. Gregory. Leaving 
details for the present, let us return into the church, and, 
descending the second flight of steps to its lower floor, pass 
through the first arch into the Holy Grotto of St. Benedict. 
It is left in its rude primitive state. A detached altar, resting 
on four open columns, is at the mouth of the cave; whilst a 
statue of the youthful saint absorbed in meditation occupies 
the centre of the rude and rocky floor within the recess of 
the cavern. 

Here, then, it was that in his youth St. Benedict dwelt in 
solitude with God; here, clad in skins like the Baptist, and 
unknown to all men save one poor monk, on whom he de- 
pended for a share of his pittance of food, he passed the 
sweet time of youth; here he was compensated for the sacri- 
fice of human learning, and became the disciple of inspired 
wisdom; here his Creator and Redeemer grew whilst the 
creature diminished in his soul; here he interchanged the 
delights and trials of contemplation with the study of the 
Holy Scriptures, as his rule so abundantly demonstrates ; 
here, by the operation of the Holy Spirit and the continuous 
oblation of his will, he grew, by the purity of his prayer, to 
that unity, peace, and lightsomeness of soul, so to behold the 
greatness of his Creator as to be able to comprehend that the 
whole world with all its creatures was, in comparison, but as 
a mote which plays in one beam of the sun; and here, through 
his fidelity to that Divine inspiration which radiated within his 
heart, he received that great grace of charity to men with 
which he came forth the patriarch of religious life to the 
western world. 

The pilgrim came hither to revive in him the spirit of his 
order, after an exile for a long quarter of a century from his 
own cloister; and none but a true monk can understand what 
that means, what sacrifices such an exile implies, or what 
yearnings it supposes. A monk thrown into the conflicts of 
the world, even for the holiest of causes, is like a Jand-bird 
blown abroad upon the wide sea, and thirsting for its quiet 
nest in the woods. 

Returning into the church, and descending the long flight 
of broad steps through the second arch, we come upon a land- 
ing which enters by a broad open archway into the chapel of 
Blessed Lorenzo Loricato. This is the most beautiful and the 
most exquisitely painted ofall these sanctuaries; and looking 
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from the chapel itself through the arch by which we have 
entered, the artistic combination from this point, including 
arching, vaulting, and flights of stairs; the glimpse into the 
church above; the frescoes which cover the whole structure, 
except the marble stairs and floors; and the intricate lights 
and shadows, rendered more rich by the colours from the 
frescoed walls, combine to present an architectural picture at 
once the most mystical and unique, heightened as it is to the 
mind by the recollection of the higher sanctuaries no longer 
in our view, as well as by the glimpse of a further descent, 
which tells that we have not yet explored all the depths of 
this wonderful structure. It is not any vastness of extent in 
these churches, taken separately, which imposes on the mind 
of the beholder; for the largest of them is perhaps not more 
than sixty feet in length. But it is the singular juxtaposition 
of one with another, and of depth below depth, the order of 
arrangement which finally results out of the combination of so 
many intricate elements; the pure and simple beauty of the 
details; and finally, the triumph of artistic ingenuity over so 
many difficulties, only fully appreciated after much observa- 
tion and reflection, which, independent of its associations, ren- 
ders this wre s so great and sublime a work. 

Proceeding from this beautifui chapel down another Jong 
flight of steps, we come to a scene of a totally different de- 
scription. ‘The descent from the upper grotto by these fifty 
steps has brought us to the second grotto. It is somewhat 
larger than the first; and it was to this rude cave, after his 
fame had got abroad, that St. Benedict descended at certain 
times to instruct the poor shepherds of the country, and who- 
ever came to receive his holy counsels. Thus the first cave 
which we visited was the origin of the contemplative, whilst 
this was the origin of the missionary spirit of the order. And 
in this missionary cave a monument remains, which shows that 
St. Benedict was the first of his order who applied the fine 
arts to the service of religion. A portion of the rock on one 
side of the cave Is plastered, and on the plaster a painting is 
executed of exactly the same description as the later pictures 
in the catacombs. Internal evidence confirms the tradition 
that this painting was here in the days of St. Benedict. There 
are the same rigid perpendicular forms, the same thick black 
lines, and the same open, almond- shaped eyes, as in the paint- 
ings of the time of Pope St. Damasns. ‘The Blessed Virgin 
is seated, and the Divine Child, clothed in a tunic, and with 
a red cross in the nimbus round his mature head, is upon her 
knee. An apostle stands on the left side, and the letters 


down the side of his head are S LY, for St. Luke. The figure 
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on the right is that of a female, but the name has fallen away 
with the plaster. This grotto was dedicated to St. Sylvester. 

A door opens from the grotto upon a small terrace, on 
the edge of a precipice, from the dangers of which a wall pro- 
tects the visitor. The terrace is a flourishing garden of roses. 
Here was the thicket of thorns and briers in which, to quell a 
temptation, St. Benedict rolled his troubled frame, and tamed 
it down by sharp sufferings. It is often said that, by miracle, 
St. Francis changed these thorns to roses. But Mirtius, in 
the chronicle, gives a different account. He says: “ About 
the year 1222 or 3, St. Francis of Assisi came to visit his bre- 
thren near Mount Casali, where he converted three brigands. 
And attracted by his love of St. Benedict, he visited the Holy 
Grotto; where, out of devotion for the holy patriarch, he, 
with his own hands, engrafted double roses on the thorns in 
which the saint had quenched the fire of temptation. Sancti- 
fied thus by the chaste body of the one and the holy touch 
of the other, no wonder is it that from that day to this they 
have been famed for healing powers.” 

Up above, on the exterior wall of the churches, is one of 
the oldest extant pictures of St. Benedict. It is treated in 
the Greek manner. The figure of the saint is tall and erect, 
the features regular and somewhat long, the chin tapering, 
and the beard short. The habit, coloured in yellow with 
brown shadings, falls in minute folds to the feet, and a high 
peaked hood covers the head. <A plain pastoral crook is in one 
hand. <A seated figure exactly similar in form and costume is 
given by Montfaucon in his Diarium Italicum, from a manu- 
script of the eleventh century preserved at Mount Cassino. 
Our Lord with angels, painted in the cornice above this figure, 
is of the same period. The picture of more recent date on 
the lower wall is so revolting that for very decency it ought to 
be effaced. I find it to be an exaggerated copy of one of the 
engravings in the poetical Life of St. Benedict, by Abbot San- 
erinus, published in 1587. 

It remains to give a brief history of the construction of 
these remarkable sanctuaries. St. Honoratus seems to have 
built a small chapel over the lower grotto, dedicated to St. 
Sylvester. Two hundred and fifty years after the Lombard 
desolation, Peter, sixth abbot after St. Benedict, built over 
this grotto the two chapels which were dedicated in 853 by 
Pope Leo IV. It thus continued a dependency on St. Scho- 
lastica, and without any monastery attached, as a place of de- 
vout pilgrimage, for some two hundred years, Abbot Hum- 
bert, aided by the munificence of Pope Leo IX., then built 
the whole of the structures which cover the two grottoes, in- 
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cluding the third or lowest of the three churches. This work 
was completed in 1053. And it is most probable that the 
ancient picture of St. Benedict is of that date. 

But, in the year 1062, the famous John V. was elected to 
be the twenty-sixth abbot of St. Scholastica. And among 
the great works which he achieved during the sixty-six years 
of his government, he completed the churches, and raised the 
monastery of the Holy Grotto, as they now stand. When he 
first unfolded his plans, the work seemed, from the nature of 
the position, so vast, so arduous, so expensive, even so insur- 
mountable, that it struck terror into the hearts of the senior 
brethren. But the magnanimous prelate confided in God and 
the intercession of St. Benedict in all his undertakings. Where- 
fore, in 1095, he made great preparations, and called skilful 
workmen from Rome. The first difficulty, one of immense la- 
bour, was to construct a road to the scene of operations. Rocks 
had to be cut away, and almost mountains of stone to be le- 
velled. At last, the foundations were laid, and vast substruc- 
tures raised upon them. And on the level thus gained, the 
monastery was built in two lines placed at right angles, the 
one on the face of the great precipice, the other on that of 
a lesser one which projected from it. He carried a solid wall 
from the offices which he constructed further down, right up 
to the lower grotto, which includes the garden of roses; and 
on this wall he built the upper church on a level with the 
dormitory, so that the monks could pass straight through a 
covered cloister to the choir. Its pavement he laid in whitish 
marble, with exquisite mosaics in colours and gold. The doors 
he also fashioned in marble, with moulded shafts and circles 
in their heads. And as the two old altars in the grottoes had 
become injured by droppings from the face of the precipice, 
the abbot built altars in better positions. Two years later, 
he placed the high altar in the upper church, whither he trans- 
lated the relics of St. Anatolia with great joy and solemnity. 

Abbot John VI. constructed the easier road, which now 
conducts from St. Scholastica. He also raised piers over the 
chapel of St. Sylvester, on which he built the groined passage 
joining the old chapter-room, by which we entered the upper 
sanctuary. 

It was in the year 1090, whilst the buildings were yet in- 
complete, that Blessed Palumbo obtained permission to pass 
a solitary life at the Holy Grotto. And for twenty-five years 
he led an austere existence of contemplation in a narrow cell. 
But it was not until the beginning of the thirteenth century 
that a community under a prior was established there. ‘Till 
then, the only inmates of the Holy Grotto had been two or 
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three monks at a time, of those who desired a more perfect 
life, and who obtained leave to retire thither, receiving what- 
ever they needed from St. Scholastica. Yet the older chro- 
nicle remarks, that it was not unusual for the monks of St. 
Scholastica to be carried to the Holy Grotto when they felt 
their end approaching, that they might there breathe their last. 

Meanwhile the fame of the Holy Grotto, already so cele- 
brated, became yet more glorious. All men spoke of the 
new sanctuaries, and of the magnificence of Abbot John, now 
a cardinal of the holy Roman Church. The sacred Grotto 
was frequented by pilgrims from every part of the Christian 
world; and amongst them came the Empress Agnes, wife of 
the Emperor Henry II., who offered to St. Benedict a magni- 
ficent altar-front, embroidered with figures, and adorned with 
great pearls. 


[To be continued. ] 
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CHAPTER X., 
TIE RESULT, 


Prop e certainly do not die of making their wills. And Mr. 
Stumpyngford certainly did not die of making his. But, 
within the year, a seizure, such as not unfrequently overt: done 
those who are going about amid the exclamations of ‘* How 
well he looks !” fastened upon him, and he died. Mr. Preston, 
taking it for granted that he was, as he knew that his friend had 
intended him to be, his executor and legatee, made all arrange- 
ments for the funeral of his friend without any interruption, 
and buried him before the altar of his own little chapel at 
W oolscote. 

Mr. Job Wygzins, accompanied by the rising ornament of 
Stumpingford, Mr. Jared Snooks, then, as we have said, very 
young, and probably about the age of Mr. Preston, attended 
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the funeral at Mr. Preston’s request, and heard the office of 
the dead and Mass in company with the household. 

When all this had been done, Mr. Preston walked into 
the sitting-room usually occupied by his friend, called in the 
servants and the tenants, and turning to Mr. Job W yggins, who 
had accompanied him, said: 

“T suppose, Mr. Wyggins, you have Mr. Stumpyngford’s 
will? He told me one day, not long before his seizure, that 
you had made it, and kept it for him.” 
~  T have it here,” we Mr. Job Wyggins. 

** Be so good as to read it aloud to us.” 

Upon which Mr. Job Wyggins produced a little tin case, 
from which he very deliberately brought out the document 
which we saw signed in the last chapter, and, with an air of 
modesty, turning to young Snooks, requested that he would 
read it. Snooks obeyed. And it is only fair to that gentle- 
man, who still lives, as we all know, in happiness and prosperity 
at Stumpingford, to say, that his surprise during his own 
reading of the will was quite as great as that of any other per- 
son present. The first part was got through without creating 
any remark. ‘The servants successively acknowledged the be- 
quests, and their sorrow, which was no sham, that the time was 
come. But there was only one person in the room who felt no 
astonishment when the will proceeded, after leaving a bequest 
of one thousand pounds as a mark of affection to Mr. Preston, 
in these words: ‘* All the rest, residue, and remainder of my 
estate and effects, whatsoever and wheresoever, whether real 
or personal, whether in possession or expectancy, I give and 
bequeath to my worthy friend Mr. Job Wyggins, attorney -at- 
law, of Stumpingford, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, to have and to hold for his and their own proper use 
and benefit for ever. And I hereby nominate and appoint the 
said Mr. Job Wyggins sole executor of this my last will and 
testament. And | desire him to accept this legacy and exe- 
cutorship as a mark of my gratitude to him for his long and 
faithful services to me as a legal adviser and friend. In wit- 
ness whereof,” &c. And then came the signature and the 
witnesses. Mr. Preston, young as he was, for he was only 
just of age, heard the document read without stopping Snooks. 
When it was finished, he looked up steadily at Wyggins and 

said, ** Is this the only will that Mr. Stumpy ngford ever made?” 

** I know no other,” said Wyggins, in a deprec: atory man- 
ner, as if he was quite sorry that this had ever been made as 
it was. 

‘* Give me leave to look at the will,” said Mr, Preston. 

It was handed to him. 
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«‘ These are your signatures, gentlemen 2” said he, turning 
to the witnesses. 

They looked and said, * Certainly they were.” 

“ And,” said Farmer Clarke, “ Mr. Wyggins here was 
reading the will out to Squire Stumpyngford; but when he 
got as “far as what the squire left to the servants, the squire 
stopped him, and said he would hear no more. That was it, 
wasn’t it, neighbour 2?” 

Both the other witnesses said the same. The servants also 
said the same. 

“It is very strange,” said Mr. Preston. ‘I suppose I 
must congratulate you, Mr. Wyggins; I wish you a very good 
morning.” 

Whereupon the young squire rode home. 

Mr. Job Wyggins entered in, and took possession. The 
servants luckily were provided for. The old tenants were al- 
lowed to remain. But Mr. Preston was advised by his lawyer, 
one of those high-minded and honourable men whose advice in 
periods of difficulty is worth more than gold can pay, that the 
case was one full of the gravest suspicion. He did not think 
it likely, with so practised a hand against them as Wyggins, 
and when every thing had been done with such great skill, 
that they should be able to overthrow the will with the means 
then in their hands. And, considering the expenses of such a 
trial, he could scarcely recommend going into court. Never- 
theless, if his suspicions were right, and enormous rascality 
had been practised, the ventilation of the matter might bring 
something to light, if Mr. Preston was disposed to risk his 
money. 

The truth was, that this worthy friend of Mr. Preston’s 
had no doubt whatever that Wyggins had forged the will, and 
by some extraordinary address obtained the signatures. But 
he would not advise his young client to embark in a suit where 
the chances of success seemed so small. However Mr. Pres- 
ton, impressed with the same conviction as his lawyer, and en- 
couraged by knowing that a man so honourable and so skilful 
was of his own opinion, resolved to make a stroke for the right, 
instructed his lawyer to enter a caveat against the wili, and 
was soon in the delightful arena of Doctors’ Commons, 

It was of no use as far as the law was concerned. There 
was no getting over the fact that Wyggins was actually read- 
ing the will aloud, and was stopped by the testator; so Wyg- 
gins sat fast and held, not his own, but another man’s. 

All the neighbour hood believed that he had cheated, and, 
although Mr. Preston was a Catholic, were sorry to see an 
ancient property, which ought to have come to him, go away 
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into Protestant hands. Mr. Preston lost his suit, and had costs 
to pay; but his consolation was in the universal good opinion 
of all who knew both parties. 

Very well. Mr. Wyggins, as we said, took possession. 
The suit had given him a thoroughly good title—‘* perfectly 
marketable,” as he would have said. And as the property 
was really very considerable, he now retired from his profes- 
sional labours and became Mr. Wyggins of Woolscote. He 
had no family, and Mrs. Wyggins alone accompanied him 
there. Jared Snooks, who—whatever he may have thought 
of his uncle—never was in the secret, was left to conduct the 
business in Stumpingford, in the pursuit of which we have 
had the pleasure of seeing him a prosperous gentleman. 

But it is one thing to forge, and another to enjoy. 

It was not for nothing that the Greeks talked of Nemesis, 
and that Horace described Pazna with the lame foot making 
it her business never to give up the rogue who has gone on 
before her. These gentlemen of old time, without the know- 
ledge of Christianity, saw that there was an awkwardness 
about proceedings like those of Wyggins. Probably people 
who have the misfortune to act as Wyggins did, are sorry 
enough themselves long before the play is played out. But 
there is Panwa hobbling behind them, never resting day nor 
night, never sleeping, always on the track, never deceived. 
And the chance very seldom comes of going back, meeting 
Pana half-way, effecting a compromise, and getting rid of 
the perpetual clatter of that lame foot. This, merely on the 
view of this world, without the least reference to another; 
thougli, in a country which was once entirely Christian, it is 
still a matter of some difficulty for a person of Mr. Wyggins’s 
position to reach his years without some moderate suspicion 
that Pazna, whether eluded here or not, may continue the 
pursuit with more complete success when every thing for 
which she was braved has escaped the possessor for ever. 

So Mr. Wyggins heard Pa:na’s lame foot very soon in- 
deed. She walked straight into Woolscote Hall as he sat by 
the fireside of the Stumpyngfords, and said very loud, though 
only Wyggins heard her, ** Why, you dog, you rogue, you 
forger, what are you doing here? Aint you afraid to be here? 
Where is the Mass that the Stumpyngtords intended to have 
had here? where is the priest ? where are the poor who used 
to be fed here?” ‘This was an unpleasant monologue. But 
Pana came again and again. Wyggins had stopped the 
Mass, turned off the priest, discontinued the charities, and 
shut up the chapel. ‘Then Pana, not the least in the cha- 
racter of a Pagan goddess, but showing herself what she is, 
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the Divine vengeance, made herself felt in terrible ways palp- 
ably in the house ; so that Wyggins and his wife and all the 
servants knew her. When every body was gone to bed, and 
deep sleep fell upon the eyes of men, voices “would be heard 
about the house, loud steps, slamming of doors. And there 
seemed to be at nights a great throng passing towards the 
little passage that led to the chapel. And one moonlight 
evening, as Wyggins and his wife and young Snooks were 
a out of the drawing-room window on to the terrace 
yelow, which lay bathed in clear bright moonlight of a De- 
ce waber sky, they saw, walking along the terrace, a lady and 
gentleman dressed in a way that they might at any other time 
have called masquerading. But, somehow, they knew it 
Was no such thing. Wyggins did first. And by degrees the 
other two felt it also—that there was something strange, 
and stern, and unearthly in their looks. Up and “down the 
two figures paced for two or three turns, neither of the 
three daring to speak to them. But at last the two figures 
turned their faces straight up to where Wyggins was standing 
at the drawing-room ‘window, so that all three saw them. 
Then they walked rapidly out of sight, and were seen no more. 
A few moments passed before any body spoke, and then young 
Snooks said, ** Why, uncle, that man and woman, whoever 
they are, are as like as possible the pictures of Sir Baldwyn de 
Stumpynegford and his lady as they can look,—those two old 
pictures that hang by the little passage going to the chapel.” 
Wygegins said nothing. We really begin to feel for him. 
How much he wished, no doubt, that he had never forged! 
How much he wished that he was back in Stumpingford! 
Pana walked in immediately, with a monologue addressed to 
him only. ‘* You rascal, you cheat; you know you ought to 
be hanged. ‘Thousands have been hange d for things not worth 
mentioning compared to what you have done. You saw Sir 
Baldwyn and his wile, and knew them. Didn’t you see how 
they looked at you? The only thing in the world that you 
can do to save yourself is to go to Mr. Preston, and tell him 
what I have called you; and that it is true that you are all 
this; and that you will give up every thing that you have got, 
and be very much obliged to him if he will let you go and live 
quietly somewhere. lr you don’t, Il will be the death of you.” 
Poor Wyggins. He had not the heart to accept Pawna’s 
friendly offer. So she dogged him to the last. But no flesh 
and blood, not even of the Wyggins kind, could go on living 
at Woolscote after this. 
Wvegins shut it up, chapel and all; put in one of the old 
Catholic tenants to take care of it, who was never troubled at 
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all by Pa:na; and went and took a house for himself at Bou- 
logne, where he died. 

All the neighbourhood talked,—as all neighbourhoods do 
upon all occasions,—after Wyesins went away. Every body 
said that the hone was haunted, and that the wicked attorney 
had been driven out. But, before he died, Wyggins at length 
effected a reconciliation, in this world at least, with Pana. 
By his last will, he bequeathed the whole of the W oolscote 
property to Mr. Preston. And ina sealed packet, which he 
left to be forwarded to Mr. Preston after his death, he in- 
formed him of the particulars of the transaction by mT ich he 
had procured himself the property. He said that he now, at 
his death, made Mr. Preston the only reparation in his power, 
and entreated his forgiveness. He added, with great em- 
phasis, that neither his wife, nor Mr. Snooks, nor any other 
person, had ever known that there had been any false- dealing 
on his part. And that, when he was dead, he was not anxious 
that there should be any concealment of what he had done. 
Certainly Pa:na does not often obtain such full reparation. 

Mr. Preston received the will, in which he was declared 
executor, With great surprise. All Wyggins’s own private pro- 
perty, which was not much, was left to his wife. Mr. Preston, 
on putting that lady in possession of her husband's property, 
added to it a very handsome annuity, which she enjoyed to 
her death, a few years since. Such was the strange history of 
Woolscote Hall. 








CHAPTER NI. 
THE AMMER FALLS. 


Burt, we regret to say, that there were some things as to which 
it was out of the power of Mr. Wyggins to make reparation. 
Not very long before he quitted Woolscote Hall, he had made 
up his mind to get rid of some of the goods ‘of the house, 
specially those in the disturbed quarter of it. Accordingly, 
Mr. Tottylot, of Stumpingford, our well-known and most re- 
spectable auctioneer, was instructed to produce a catalogue 
from an inv entory made by his own hand of sundries at W “i 
eote Hall, And the Stumpingford Banner gave to the eyes of 
the town and neighbourhood the following advertisement : 

“ Wootscorre Hatit.— My. Tottylot is privileged to an- 
nounce to the nobility, Corey, and gentry of Stumpingford 
and the vicinity, that on the — day of 1S— he will have 





the honour of submitting to public competition a small and 
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yecherché collection of some of the choicest effects ever brought 
to the hammer in this neighbourhood. 'Woo.score Hatt, 
so long the residence of an ancient and distinguished Roman 
Catholic family intimately connected in name and associations 
with this borough, holds out to the connoisseur an opportunity 
of enriching his collection seldom, if ever again, to be met 
with. At the time above mentioned, Mr. Totty lot will pro- 
duce for unreserved sale, by order ot the present proprietor, 
all the furniture of the private chapel, deeply interesting to 
antiquarians of the Roman Catholic period; a small choice 
library of books, mostly Roman Catholic ; besides furniture 
and valuable sundries. ‘The whole without reserve. Sale to 
commence precisely at eleven. Catalogues to be obtained of 
the auctioneer, Gold Street, Stumpingford.’ 

People were not surprised ; and as every body finds some- 
thing pleasant, if the French duke is to be believed, in the 
misfortunes of his friends, perhaps the people of Stumpingford, 
and the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the neighbourhood, 
were not sorry to get a peep inside Woolscote Hall, and see 
every thing turned inside out, instead of its being kept snug 
and quiet under the dominion of Preston Hall. When the 
day came, nearly every body went. Our friend the used-up 
lieutenant, — Lieutenant Salt, R.N.; our mayor and Mr. 
Walker, both then in the bloom of youth, and their respective 
ladies, also blooming ; there were also several county families 
present, and Mr. Preston. Punctual to his time, Mr. Tottylot 
ascended his auctioneer’s pulpit, really a very respectable one, 
—so good as quite to excite the ministerial jealousy of the 
Rev. Peabody who was present,—and, having prefaced his 
exertions by a little salute to the assembly, effected by ap- 
proaching his round, red, and indeed, as some people thought, 
elaring face, very closely to his large folio book which lay “be- 
fore him, he fixed himself firmly on the concealed stool within 
the pulpit, which enabled him to combine the ease of sitting 
with the appearance of standing, and delivered, with an air at 
once confidential and apologetic, the following har angue, which 
may remind the reader familiar with Thucy dides of some pas- 
sages in the famous oration of Pericles. It is of the essence 
of an auctioneer that he should be allusive, and should be per- 
petually living in the light of other days brought around‘him by 
memory and departed ‘chattels. He thus approaches the ge- 
nuine temper of the poet: and being by obvious circumstances 
shut out from verse, flings his mind into nervous and impas- 
sioned rhetoric. Mr. Tottylot rose to the occasion. 

Ladies and gentlemen,—perhaps I should say, my lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen,—we have come here this morning, sub- 
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ject to the directions of our esteemed friend and neighbour 
Job Wyggins, Iisq., to disperse a valuable collection of pro- 
perty, accumulated, I think I am right in saying, during cen- 
turies by the late owners of this charming property, the Stum- 
pyngtfords. Speaking, as I ham, in the presence of so many 
competent gentlemen, I need not to enlarge upon the ancient 
connexion between our borough and this family. And I feel 
that | ham approaching a subject of great delicacy when I 
allude to their persuasion. We are all, or I should say most 
of us—(young Preston’s fine figure having become visible sud- 
denly to Mr. Tottylot)—members of that pure and apostolic 
branch hestablished in these realms, and ave therefore no sort 
of sympathies nor fellow-feelings with the religious doings of 
this ouse. But, in an antiquarian way, we can all take a plea- 
sure in seeing things which are curosities. And it is in the 
solemn conviction that you will bid fairly and himpartially for 
every lot, that I now proceed to offer them to your notice. 
And if there should be any gentleman present who does not 
share our Protestant and liberally Bible-Christian feelings and 
sentiments and antipythies, I ave only to entreat hof im, for 
the sake of all now ere assembled, and in a spereet of love, to 
bear with me while I engage, not indeed in prayer—though | 
do not see why auctions should not be hcpened with prayer, 
and I see respected and esteemed ministerial faces in this pre- 
sent company—but in the performance of my necessary, though 
possibly to im, mallincauly dooty.” The hammer—instrument 
of fate, pounder of ancient houses, dissipator of heir-looms— 
soared in the air. ‘The room suffered an eclipse from the 
burying of the broad dise of face once more in the entry-book. 
Nox nulla secuta est—an instant recovery—and Mr. ‘Tottylot 
threw off with—* Now, ladies and gentlemen, lot one, in the 
all, pair of all-chairs,’ which were speedily knocked down. 
And in such matter for an hour Mr. Tottylot found plenty of 
occupation for the prudent housewives, who attended to make 
their bargains, and enrich their dwellings out of the spoils of 
Woolscote. ‘Then came the books. They were not many. But 
the Stumpyngfords had bought a book every now and then, 
ever since Caxton set up his press in Westminster; and had 
contrived to get some of these famous Ms. books of devotion 
which are still described by many Protestant authorities as 
missals. You cannot break up an old house without coming 
upon some rarities. Sir Walter Scott assures us that Sir Hil- 
cdebrand Osbaldistone read Guillim,—no doubt out of a fair 
small folio in good vellum. The most inveterate fox-hunter 
that ever lived must, if able, occasionally read. Our Stum- 
pyngfords were quite before their day in literature, as com- 
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pared with surrounding squires. Mr. Tottylot, therefore, had 
quite an opening Ww hen he came to Books in the catalogue. 

‘ Superstition, ladies and gentlemen, was the horder of the 
day in this ouse in times gone by, if | may say so without de- 
triment. So here you will find plenty of Missals and such like, 
Hours, Gardens of Souls, P aradisusses, Breviariums, very inter- 
esting to hall antiquaries. Now here is a vol. of Hours, beau- 
tiful-ly written with the pen and painted with the brush hall 
through: not a doubt but what so done by the ands, ladies, 
of some fair young lady who decayed er unappy life in these 
sedentary harts. Will you obleege me with a bidding?” A bidd- 
ing was soon made; but Mr. Preston had quite made up his 
mind, Accordingly the enterprising London bookseller, who 
had walked in with his hands in his pockets and a royal Coburg 
fly at the door, in the full intention of reaching London again 
next day with the whole library, found to his dismay, that bid 
as he would, one other bidder always overtook him. Great was 
his chagrin. He had to go back with a full purse and empty 
fly-seats. Mr. Preston carried off all the books. Then Mr. 
Tottylot, very hot and quite excited, wiping his face with a 
handkerchief of immense size, and thereby again producing 
the sensation ofa solar eclipse visible every where, paused and 
said, ‘* We now approach the most hinteresting part of this sale 
—the Popish furniture, ladies and gentlemen, of this chapel.” 

The room in which the sale took place was the dining- 
room—a very large and handsome room; but it was quite 
crowded. And at this announcement, which had been long 
looked for during the day, people trod on each other’s toes in 
the excitement, and begged each other’s pardons. Every body 
looked towards Mr. 'Tottylot. 

** Here,” said he, producing the articles mentioned, “is a 
lot of what they call hantipenduns. They are in the manner 
of slides. One day in the year they push in one, another day 
they push in another; and so they change and change about 
all the year round; and incommon pretty things they are. 
Hold ’em up, John. Show ’em to the company. That lady 
at the end cf the room wants to see ‘em—same lady as 
bought the all-chairs. Beautiful screen, ma’am, they’d make 
all put together—beautiful screen. Pleasant winter evenings 
coming on;’—and Mr. Tottylot affected to shiver, as if he 
could ever feel cold; but nobody believed that. ‘* And now 
what shall I say for these half-dozen beautiful hantipenduns, 
all in one lot? A guinea to begin with? ‘Ten shillings?” 
Somebody bawled “ Five.” “ Well, then, five; for a begin- 
ning, five. Five, six, eight, nine; thank you, ma’am, ten, 
eleven, and twelve. Any advance on twelve? ‘Obleeged to you, 
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sir; thirteen—fifteen——eighteen ; even money for you, ma’m— 
twenty. Any further advance? Ladies should recollect that 
these chances don’t come heviry day in the year. It would be 
a great gratification for them and their children to see such 
harticles as these as screens in their ouses. Without an ad- 
vance the ammer falls. Going at twenty—ai twenty. Posi- 
tively the last time. Going—yours, madam,” said Mr. Tot- 
tylot to the successful competitress who had bought the hall- 
chairs. ‘* Lady who bought the all-chairs, John.” Then the 
old renaissance candlesticks; then the tabernacle; then a small 
choice painting which hung at the back of the crucifix; then 
the crucifix itself. 

The vestments attracted great notice. They were not 
really very remarkable in themselves. They were of the French 
pattern, but made of that grand old brocade which still lingers 
in the old-maidish treasures of old country-houses, and is still 
to be found and bought in curiosity-shops; and in Catholic 
houses was made up, generations ago, into chasubles, stoles, 
maniples, and burses. ‘The material told well on the knowing 
ladies of Stumpingford and the neighbourhood. Jews from 
London contemplated the cross for once with satisfaction. 
They were ready to kiss the cross on the chasubles, as Pope 
long ago said of Belinda’s cross, if they could only carry off 
the stuff at a moderate rate. Family ideas, too, passed, if we 
are to believe what was overheard among some of the prudent 
housewives, who thought that very very nice quilts could be 
made out of those droll things—quilts that would be a great 
pride to the family, and look well when the Marguis d’Umpling 
came cursorily, and expressed his wish to see all over the house ; 
or an ottoman, now. And the scraps would make such lovely 
little pincushions. Jews and Protestants, however, were not 
to give a second performance of this part of Henry VIII. and 
Cranmer’s play—that play so jolly, so rollicking, so fresh and 
new. But Catholics, the few who were there, and all the Pro- 
testants, who viewed the public competition, were attracted to 
great attention when the auction-John brought in, with some 
puffing of lungs and extradition of tongue, a small piscina, 
dislodged from its place in the chapel-wall. It had been 
spared by the Stumpynegfords’ special order, when Signor Ze- 
phirino Tantecose, in the last century, refitted the chapel en- 
tirely in the most admirable Italian manner, with wooden 
fluted pilasters; and gave to the small apartment that perfectly 
correct air which the critics of that day would have so much 
applauded. It was now brought out; and Signor Zephirino 
l'antecose was avenged in taste. 

“ This,” said Mr. Tottylot, averting his face a little, and 
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purpling it with the manly tint of honest and quite British 
indignation, “this is the oly-water basin, out of which they 
used to anoint them when they brought them hup out of their 
dungeons.” 

There was a great sensation in the room. ‘ An-nointed 
em,” said the auctioneer, with face still half-averted. 

Mr. Preston burst out laughing, and became an object of 
horror at once to all the ladies of Stumpingford. The auc- 
tioneer did not give any explanation as to anointing with 
water, nor as to the persons said to be anointed, nor their des. 
tiny. He reiterated the Protestant tradition with great energy, 
and put up the piscina well. Mr. Preston contented himself 
with securing all; and he was sorry not to have secured the 
antipendiums; but he had gone out to breathe a few mouthfuls 
of fresh air, and had got back a minute too late. My. Totty- 
lot was quite afraid that he was going to lose his best bidder. 
Mr. Preston soon undeceived him. ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Tottylot, 
after all these had been bought by Mr. Preston, ‘ here, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the prettiest thing in this collection ; by far 
the prettiest, in my opinion. What they called their chalice 
and paten—simlar to the cup and plate used in the Protestant 
Church,” 

John, the familiar of the hammer-king, produced a very 
beautiful small medieval chalice and paten. 

“ Hold ’em up, John. Ladies and gentlemen will observe 
the pretty carving upon the stem, and that fine large knop. 
Any body having any conscientious objections, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to the little image carved in the foot, can ave it 
punched out easy. And J should think that ’twould be very 
pretty if there was a sort of a little mottar cut round instead, 
suitable to purchaser’s feelings. What will you give me leave 
to say for this heligant little article? Ten pounds? Any 
thing, now, to make a beginning. Five? Why, really, ladies 
and gentlemen, consider the price of the silver. Shall we say, 
then, one? One pound. ‘Thank you, ma’am ; one pound one. 
Suit the chairs, very well, ma’am, I assure you. A beautiful 
little cup for something warm at night.” 

But Baltassar and his wife were not going to be permitted 
by Mr. Preston to carry off this. So it went, with the other 
things, to Preston Hall. After what they had gone through, 
they were no longer chalice and paten. ‘The first opportunity 
that Mr. Preston had of so doing, he put them into the hands 
of the vicar-apostolic, that they might receive consecration 
again. ‘They are now in use in the old chapel once more. 
Such was the selling-up at Woolscote Hall. As we have 
intimated, Mr. Job Wyggins did not scll all that he might 
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have sold. The old pictures of the Stumpyngfords still 
adorned the walls; and the greatest part of the old furniture 
in the house was left untouched. Poor Wyggins felt chiefly 
against the chapel and its approaches. 

As soon as Mr. Preston found that he was actually the 
possessor of Woolscote Hall, he went there at once, on the 
crisp morning on which we have invited our reader to share 
the walk. He took with him Father Austin. On arriving, 
he was welcomed at the door by the two farmers who had 
signed Mr. Stumpyngford’s will, and the son-in-law. The 
congratulations on both sides were very sincere and hearty. 

“Bless your honour,” said Farmer Clarke, “ that poor man 
who is dead and gone now,—I have most a mind to say, ‘ rest 
his soul, —he certainly came over us and the squire that’s gone 
—rest his soul anyhow. ‘Twas the cleverest thing, sir, you 
ever saw. That conjuror that we saw in Stumpingford the 
other day was nothing to him.” 

‘ Never mind,” said Mr. Preston ; ‘it’s all right at last. 
He has not hurt the house, and we will put the chapel in order, 
and have Mass again. Let us go and see it directly. Father 
Austin has come with me on purpose.” 

“ Why,” said Farmer Clarke, ‘‘ Father Austin and you, sir, 
will never be able to get in this morning. Didn't you never 
hear how old Wyggins went and made it all up fast with lath 
and plaster, just after that sale of the things ?” 

** No,” said Mr. Preston, ‘‘ I never heard that.” 

“He did, then,” said the farmer; “and people said, as 
most likely you’ve heard—we all did—that there was such 
ugly sounds, and, for the matter of that, sights too, that old 
Job was ready to curl himself up in the corner here, close by 
in the parlour. However, he put me in here; and I’ve lived 
here ever since, and never saw nor heard any thing, never but 
once, and that was the night of that sale, Mr. Preston.” 

“ Well, that was a black day, I recollect.” 

“ That night,” said the farmer, “ we certainly did hear 
something very odd in that passage going to the chapel; but 
never before nor since.” 

‘Nor ever will again, I believe,” said Mr. Preston. ‘* Let 
us all go and see.” 

The bright December sun looked cheerfully on the es- 
cocheon of the Stumpyngford arms, as the little party,—our 
dear friend Father Austin, the squire, the still stalwart farm- 
ers and their sons, and the present unworthy annalist,—stood 
before the doorway. Poets say, and are believed when they 
say, that nature smiles. If stones ever smiled, the piece of 
oolite rock which had received the carving of the Stumpyng- 
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ford coat centuries before, smiled then. The sun danced pret- 
tily and cheerfully upon the little heraldic waves in the base 
of the shield, and quite covered the great ragged stump that 
rose out of them with a gilding of its own. Mr. Preston, who 
was by no means insensible to these matters, pointed to it 
with a smile, as they all stepped forward to enter the house. 

You have never been here,” he said to Father Austin; 
“so you must let me show you the way.” 

Did Sir Baldwyn de Stumpyngford look out of his canvas 
with more pleasant eyes than usual as the last representative 
of his race went before him in the little passage? Let poets 
say 

When we came to the end of the passage, we found, as 
I'armer Clarke had told us, no exit. There was a white- 
washed wall, which did not even betray that there had ever 
been an opening. 

** Tet me send for a mason,” said the farmer. 

“No,” said Mr. Preston; ‘we won’t have those fellows 
here yet. Our own arms are quite strong enough for this.” 

Farmer Clarke certainly could not deny that. 

* Let us have a pick, now,” said the squire. 

One was soon brought ; and Mr. Preston, taking it in his 
own hands, struck hard at the wall, The pick went quite 
through. ‘* Very good,” said he. ‘‘ Once again; and again.” 

A few more strokes enabled Mr. Preston to make such a hole 
as gave him room to beat away space enough for a man to 
enter. The inside of the chapel showed itself quite plain 
without any further obstacle. ‘The aperture being made at 
the west end, they looked directly up the chapel towards the 
altar. ‘ Now, Father Austin, the way is clear for you.” So 
the priest stepped i in, then the squire, and we all found our- 
selves in a moment within this modern reproduction of the 
spectacles of the glorious Reformation. 

Cobwebs, of course, were every where ; they even dimmed 
the light that came through the stained glass windows on 
the south side. Dust, as usual, which comes nobody knows 
how,—the dust from the wheels of time crashing through the 
lives of men,—lay thick upon the floor, and upon every thing 
that could receive it. Following Father Austin, we all w: alked 
up the little chapel. It is barely thirty feet long. It had 
been fitted up at a period when the taste which has since given 
to Lendon her Protestant building named after St. Pancras 
Was maturing itself with the aid of Italian artists. Signor 
Tantecose pronounced the chapel an anachronism and a ‘bar- 
barism, not such as the faith of England should hide in. So 
he went to work. Fluted pilasters of giallo antico, in wood, 
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soon adorned the walls. A sweet bulging sweep was added in 
front of the doors in the altar-rails, and the doors bulged to 
match. But the piscina and the windows were saved. Signor 
Tantecose, however, left on record his sincere disapproval of 
stained glass. Mz dispiace molto, was his implacable sentence, 

as he walked up and down, and twisted his fingers, as only 
Italians can, against the figures of the saints, whom he hon- 
oured with all his heart. 

Father Austin advanced, and opened the little doors which 
stood on the projection which the sweep made on each side 
to the centre of the last step. The dust rose in clouds as he 
pushed them open. He stooped after he had entered, and 
picked up from the epistle side of the altar a small hand-bell 
—the server’s bell, which had remained there untouched. He 
turned round, and placed it in Mr. Preston’s hands. ‘The 
altar itself remained unviolated. Even the little stone re- 
mained, sunk into its socket, in the middle of the altar-slab. 
And, most strange of all, close by the stone lay two munda- 
tories and an amice, flung there, no doubt, when the chapel 
was (dismantled for the sale. These also i‘ather Austin took. 
“And,” said he, turning to Mr. Preston, ‘1 will take this 
stone away too, and keep it till you have had all done here 
that you intend to do.” ‘* Of course,” said Mr. Preston. So 
the little stone was lifted out by Father Austin, and taken 
away. Behind the altar is a small additional piece of building, 
which contains a priest’s room and a sacristy. Here nothing 
was found; so our search ended. 

We dusted the windows as well as we could, to let in the 
gay sun to the chapel once more on a day so joyful. And 
every body felt how pleasant a sight it was to see the figures 
of St. Edward the Confessor, St. ‘Thomas of Canterbury, St. 
Thomas of Hereford, St. Cuthbert, and St. Wolstan, looking 
as bright as ever, and casting their mighty shadows upon the 
floor which had been so often covered by persons who vene- 
rated them, and desired their prayers. When we got out 
again, and sat down to spend an hour with the worthy tenant, 
Mr. Preston told him his plan for speedy and complete resto- 
ration. 

**We have people at hand who can do this very well, 
now,” said Mr. Preston. ‘‘ It isn’t the kind of interior which 
I like; and it doesn’t at all match with the fine old windows 
which remain ; so we will restore it as near as we can to that 
we may think it was before the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when they made it as it is now. Only, Iather Aus- 


tin,” said he, * I think we should all like to keep the present 
altar.” 
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Father Austin said that he should like it very much—much 
better than any new one. 

“We can easily decorate it,” said Mr. Preston, and 
bring it into harmony with what is to be done.” 

In making your visit of inquiry and inspection, excellent 
reader and friend, you will no doubt, after having seen 
Preston Hall, proceed, with the same exemplary conduct 
which has distinguished you there, to see Woolscote also. 
You are, I need not say, a lady or a gentleman of most un- 
blemished taste, admirably informed upon subjects of archi- 
tecture and decoration. Give me leave to say, that to a per- 
son of your discrimination the visit to Woolscote will be emi- 
nently satisfactory. ‘There you will see those grand old saints 
in the windows, the old altar encased in a front and sides of 
fine stone, c carved in deep niches, all holding imagery ; the an- 
cient piscina restored to its place exactly as “pefore Mr. 'T otty- 
lot’s day; a tabernacle of corresponding style and beauty car- 
rying a crucifix—the very crucifix which Mr. Wyggins sold; 
the walls hung with choice paintings; the flooring all restored 
in solid oak ; ‘the altar-rails very different in shape to the old 
ones; ina word, you will find that the reformation, effected in 
closest and most admirable imitation of the original blessed 
reformation of Thomas Cranmer, by one of his latest disciples, 
Mr. Job Wyggins, has been succeeded by a restoration as great 
as could be wished. And this, you will remember with plea- 
sure, by means of a restitution such as ‘Thomas Cranmer did 
not make. But you will also choose to see Woolscote Church. 
Here the Woolscote aisle—the north aisle of the church—be- 
longed to Woolscote Hall, just as at Preston the same aisle be- 
longs to the Prestons. And usually since the Stumpyngfords 
left Stumpingford Castle, this aisle has been their cemetery. 
In it, in later times, was the chantry of St. George. The 
site of the altar has been respected by the inhabitants of 
Woolscote Hall, in spite of the usual brutal desecration of 
the church. ‘There are one or two fine brasses to the Wools- 
cotes, through whom the Stumpyngfords inherited this pro- 
perty. They have been rubbed frequently of late years by 
young ladies and gentlemen who are engaged in this and 
similar pursuits, with a view to finding out “that Anglicans are 
Catholics. ‘They are consequently to be seen ficured i in the 
excellent book of Ancient Brasses recently published by the 
Anglo-Catholic Brass, Tomb, and Surplice Society. There 
are “also some later tombs, during the time of James I. and 
since, which, as matters of taste, are certainly not good, and 
are held in just contempt, of course, by the society which has 
published the brasses. They are, however, really quite as 
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much to the purpose as those fine brasses. They recommend 
to your prayers the souls of those whose bodies they cover. 
So you will no doubt make all proper allowance for them. 
The church is very prettily placed. It is divided from the 
hall by a low stone-fence. From the north side of the house 
goes a little passage, through a beautiful late perpendicular 
doorway, which leads you immediately into the churchyard. 
A narrow path separates the nearest buttress of the church 
from the wall of the chapel of the hall:—a narrow path; but 
it stands between two eternitics. 


[To be continued. ] 








HYMN FOR THE FEAST OF B. JAMES OF MEVANIA, 
CONFESSOR OF THE ORDER OF ST. DOMINIC.* 


[His virgin purity, the fame of his learning, his innocence of life, 
his miracles, and the admiration and esteem of the people, instead of 
alleviating his fear of hell, only increased his anxiety almost to despair, 
till one day the crucifix before which he was praying rained blood upon 
him from the wound in its side, and a voice from heaven assured him, 
‘This is a sign of thy salvation.” The following hymn is supposed to 
be the first outpouring of his love and gratitude as he feels the miracu- 
lous blood dropping upon him, and hears the words that banish his long 
agony of despair. | 


I. 
Now Thy golden bands shall bind me, 
Love divine, first, only fair! 
Now my yearning heart doth find Thee ! 
Now Thy fadeless bloom shall share! 


Il. 


Now since night’s dark storms have left me, 
Now that hope unveils her throne, 

Now Thy splendour hath bereft me 
Of the heart I deemed my own. 


Ill. 


Now nor time nor grief shall sever 
Me from Thy serene embrace ; 

Loving, burning, suffering ever, 
Lost in blissful waves of grace. 


IV. 


Unto earth’s faint glories dying, 
Spurning all that time can give, 

From all rest, all pleasure flying, 
Thus my future years [’ll live. 


* August 23. 
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v. 
O victorious consummation, 
Pure, sublime, aspiring, free ! 
O divine annihilation 


Of all self, my God, in Thee! 


Vi. 


Tell me with what songs to bless Thee, 
O my Jesus crucified ! 

Strange that I should thus possess Thee, 
Thus should view Thy wounded side ! 


Vil. 
I, who dreamt Thy blood redeeming 
Ne’er would bathe such sins as satan | 


Though its glorious fountains streaming 
O’er the world methought did shine : 


VIII. 


With those fiery ardours beaming, 
Swift its rivers seemed to roll 

Every where in bright waves turning 
Save upon my mourning soul. 


IX. 
Lo, those hours of sharpest anguish 
Now on wings of night have fled, 
And my w earied soul is nestling 
Deep within those wounds so el ’ 


X. 

Wondrously yet softly glowing, 
Fresh as when on Calvary poured, 

I have felt Thy blood-drops flowing 
O’er my heart, ‘Thou suffering Lord. 


XI. 


Ne’er again that heart shall fear Thee ; 
But in mystic union blest, 

Languish to be ever near Thee— 
Thee its joy, its heaven, its rest. 


J. B. 
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Kebtielus. 


CATHOLICITY AND NATIONALITY. 


The Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races. From the 
French of Count A. de Gobineau; translated by H. Hotz. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 


WHEN a statesman is determined to treat, and to find an apo- 
logy for treating, a whole race of men in the same way that 
he uses his cattle, as things rather than persons, of course his 
line must be to prove that in some sense they are cattle,— 
animals incapable of civilisation, though perhaps capable of a 
very high degree of domestication, when taken in hand by a 
civilised master. Such a line we instinctively surmise must 
be taken in a book published under government patronage in 
America, and coutemplating the races of men “ from the 
point of view of the statesman and historian rather than of 
the naturalist.” 

The original author of this very clever work is a French- 
man and a Catholic, and therefore carefully eschews the open 
blasphemy of the infidel, who, without a thought of the reve- 
lation which teaches the unity of mankind, argues on scientific 
grounds that the various races of men cannot possibly have 
sprung from one pair; but he does not seem absolutely to 
repudiate the infidel conclusion, provided a man strives to 
reconcile it with Scripture, on the ground that we may be 
children of Adam, as we are sons of Abraham, by adoption, 
not by descent; and that original sin may be communicated, 
not, as the Council of Trent defines, by propagation, but by 
some mysterious imputation. 

Such an opinion we need not say is perfectly at variance 
with the decrees of the Church; not so, however, several 
views which the progress of scientific research may compel 
Christians to adopt. We may possibly be obliged to allow a 
much longer period between Adam and our own time, which 
persons acquainted with the notorious uncertainty of scrip- 
tural numbers will have no difficulty in granting. We may 
have to assume that the human race, though sprung from the 
same pair, has branched into permanent varieties, not speci- 
fically different in the eyes of the naturalist, but physically, 
morally, and intellectually distinct in the view of the political 
philosopher. We may perhaps have to admit that a newly- 
created race of beings is more plastic, more unsettled in type, 
more capable of variation, than an old species ; that a species, 
like an individual, hardens with age, and becomes unalterable. 
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The human race had certainly branched off into its present 
varieties before the earliest historical period; we find them as 
clearly distinguished on the most ancient monuments of Egypt 
as in the plates of the latest book on ethnology. No new 
races have arisen since the time of Menes and of Cheops, 
and none are likely to arise. Ifa pair of the white, yellow, or 
black race, were placed on a desert island, in any climate, we 
should expect to find their descendants after a few genera- 
tions retaining the exact type of their parents—Negro, Tatar, 
or Caucasian, as the case may be; in other words, we tacitly 
assume that the races of men, as at present distinguished, are 
permanent. But, then, if the races are permanent physically, 
their organisation is also permanently distinct, and there will 
be an indelible difference between them in those powers which 
depend on the organisation: if the agencies which originally 
established the varieties have, as is probable, long ago ceased 
to operate, there are no extant means of bringing back the 
human race to mental and physical unity. No argument can 
be drawn, on this hypothesis, from their original unity mn 
Adam, in favour of their capability of again becoming equal. 
It is easily conceivable that of two brothers, one may have the 
organisation of a dunce, and the other that of a genius; and 
that this difference may by transmitted by propagation, till 
they branch off into two races, one of permanent dunces, the 
other of permanent geniuses; just as among dogs, the specific 
unity of all whose varieties is generally admitted, the various 
breeds with their various faculties and instincts seem now to 
be quite unchangeable when kept unmixed. 

There is nothing essentially hostile to Christianity in all 
this. Man, to be human, must have a soul and an intellect 
capable of being saved, but need not in this life have an or- 
ganisation capable of giving a satisfactory external manifesta- 
tion to his spiritual nature: the infant and the idiot can be 
Christians; the illiterate savage, instructed by the “ black- 
robe” beneath the tree where the Catholic altar is erected, 
may be meriting a higher place in heaven than the learned 
prelate or ingenious expositor of the faith, who preaches in a 
basilica adorned with the utmost refinement of art. The ob- 
ject of the Catholic religion is, not to remove the mental in- 
equality of the races of men, but to bring them all within one 
kingdom of grace, and to raise them all to one supernatural state. 

But more than this: the notion of the intellectual equality 
of our race has branched out into the theory of the infinite 
perfectibility of man; it logically leads to a condemnation of 
the conduct of the Church, which tolerates while it discour- 
ages slavery; and it encourages those socialist dreams of uni- 
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versal political federalism which are a characteristic of the 
present day. It may be good to counteract these tendencies 
by insisting that every individual, every nation, and every race 
of men has a goal, has limits to the capability of its organisa- 
tion, beyond which no external means can push it. Few per- 
sons or races attain these limits; but if attained, the goal 
would be found different for each individual, nation, and race. 
Our modern philosophers preach of nothing but of laying the 
foundations or of adding to the walls of the vast edifice of an 
equal and universal civilisation ; ; this is the Tower of Babel of 
this generation, whose top they expect will reach to their new 
heaven— 
‘** A heaven so far distant from the sky !’’* 


To affirm that different races of men have different intel- 
lectual capacities does not imply that one is necessarily in- 
ferior to another; each may excel in its own line,—for each 
has a different line, and does not merely occupy a different 
place and degree on the same. ‘This must always be borne in 
mind when we are considering the differences of the civilisa- 
tion of various nations. If we placed thei all in one line, it 
would follow that the most educated Chinese or Hindu was 
behind the least educated Englishman or Frenchman: but 
this is not the case; the variation is evidently not one of mere 
degree, but of kind. We call the Chinese a semi- or half- 

civilisation ; if it is really half our civilisation, we must have 

passed through the stage at some period in our national life ; 
and yet, in some directions, the Chinese have advanced fur- 
ther than we have yet gone, especially in the universal dif- 
fusion of their culture (such as it is) throughout all classes. 
a the Hindu cultivation is no part of ours, nor is that of 
the Persians or Turks: they differ from that of urope, not 
in degree, but in kind. Ours may be the best, and in the 
nature of things we cannot but think it to be so; but it cer- 
tainly is not the only one. 

This is apparently a very easy truth to master, but it is 
one which in practice is scarcely ever admitted. If it were 
understood, there would be an end of all offensive nationalism. 
The Chinese would cease to call us Western devils, and we 
should give up our brag about Anglo-Saxon superiority. But 
this boasting has existed since the first records of history ; 
Kgyptian, Greek, Roman, and Semitic monuments always 
assume that persons of different language and manners are 
barbarians. The national institutions have grown out of the 
organisation of the race, and they alone are intelligible to it. 


* Dryden. 
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Manners and customs that are not conformable to the national 
mind must always appear to it despicable and incongruous, 
till a very liberal education has demonstrated that its scope is 
not the ideal of humanity, aud does not exhaust all the powers 
and capabilities of our nature—till it has learned to give a 
thoroughly philosophical answer to the very difficult question, 
What is civilisation ? 

Yes, indeed, what is civilisation? Is it success in culti- 
vating the fine arts? Is it to be measured by the number and 
ability of poets and painters, sculptors and architects, literary 
men and musicians? Is it to be tested by the useful arts, and 
is the gold medal to be awarded to the people who show the 
greatest mechanical genius? Is it the diffusion of knowledge 
by popular education, and the universality of primary instruc- 
tion ?—judged by this test, Europe would have to give place 
to China, Japan, and Thibet. Is it to be measured by poli- 
tical institutions? But who shall decide on their comparative 
excellence? Different nations may be equally well governed 
and equally happy under different regimes. No particular form 
of government has any abstract superiority to others; each is 
best for the national temper or character which produces it ; 
for all these systems are the offspring, not the foundation, of 
the character of the race where they are found. Monarchy 
autocratic or constitutional, aristocracy, federalism, republican- 
ism, are all expressions of the varieties of civilisation, but do 
not give birth to it. They are constituent elements of civilisa- 
tion in the concrete, but scarcely serve to define it.: We will 
collect a few of the definitions which late writers have given. 
According to M. de Gobineau, it 1s ‘a state of comparative 
stability, in which a large collection of individuals strive b 
peaceful means to satisfy their wants and refine their intelli- 
gence and manners.” “ Civilisation,” says A. von Humboldt, 
‘is the humanisation of nations in their outward institutions, 
in their manners and inward feelings, upon which these de- 
pend.” According to M. Guizot, ‘a nation can only be called 
civilised when it enjoys institutions happily blending popular 
liberty and the requisite strength of authority for maintaining 
order ; when its progress in material well-being and its moral 
development are co-ordinate ; when religion as well as govern- 
ment is confined within strict limits which it never transgresses ; 
where each individual possesses clearly determinate and in- 
alienable rights.” Civilisation seems to be the collective hu- 
manisation of man; the social development of those character- 
istics which distinguish him from the brute: we say humani- 
sation, not divinisation ; for its end is natural, not supernatural, 
and in this it is distinguished from religion. It implies first 
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of all, a certain stability of society and strength of perenne, 
in which the rights of the individual are re espected and pro 
tected. Next,a “development of society in that direction which 
is felt to be the most human. Some persons have defined man 
to be a tool-using animal ; these would measure civilisation by 
the perfection and completeness of the instruments used by 
society to abridge labour, and to provide food, shelter, locomo- 
tion, and the other necessaries of life. In thie view, the crade 
ofa people would be determined by its engineering and manu- 
factures. Others have defined man to be a “ risible biped.” 
To such a man civilisation consists in a social sharpness of wit, 
an exquisite sense of the ridiculous diffused throughout all the 
mass, such as an Athenian mob would exhibit when listening 
toa comedy of Aristophanes. Whatever is in the judgment 
of any race the characteristic quality of humanity, must be to 
that race the foundation of its civilisation. That civilisation 
would be most complete wherein most of the human faculties 
received a large development; but the social development of 
any one of them would constitute a civilisation of some kind, 
It may, perhaps, be defined as a state of human society, ren- 
dered stable by law and order, in which the human power, 
reason, and will, are developed into a social taste for, and ac- 
tualisation of, the useful, the rational, and the beautiful. The 
variations in these elements constitute the permanent varieties 
of civilisation. M. Guizot’s definition is neither more nor less 
than the argument of a political pamphleteer. He calls civili- 
sation a fact, a solid thing set before the eyes for imitation. 
The English constitution is to him this fact. It is civilisation ; 
the happy man’s shirt, which would render any body else happy 
who put it on. It is the model, the exemplar, to whose form 
he thinks all statesmen bound to mould the materials under 
their hands. M. Guizot’s theory failed ridiculously in its ap- 
plication to France. But the lesson has not had the effect it 
was calculated to produce. It has taught neither M. de Mont- 
alembert nor M. de Cavour that the greatest political blunder 
is to force one nation to imitate the régime of another, as if 
national institutions could be changed at word of command, 
like a suit of clothes. 
A similar error is perhaps committed by persons who, out 

of hatred to Gallicanism, or zeal for the central authority of 
the Church, seek, in matters of pure national taste, to substi- 
tute a foreign for the indigenous standard. Nationality is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest impediments that the Church can 
encounter, and one that it is most important to master; but 
we must be permitted to doubt whether the way to shake any 
one nationality is by a bigoted attempt to enforce an alien and 
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adopted system. We are not talking of matters relating to 
Catholic faith and worship, which are doubtless better under- 
stocd in a country where religion is the business and study of 
life, and where they are developed under the eye of the Vicar 
of Christ, than in our isolated congregations; we only allude 
to matters of pure national taste and feeling. Persons should, 
we think, beware of raising the suspicion, that in preaching 
the Catholic religion, they are at the same time scheming the 
introduction of Italian civilisation, taste,and customs. Of all 
religions, the Church alone is Catholic. Other systems belong 
to single nationalities, or enforce a peculiar civilisation. The 
Brahmin, the Buddhist, the Mahometan, the Jew, the Socinian, 
the Calvinist, the Anglican,—all have their own marked cha- 
racteristics far beyond the boundary of religion. They have a 
national, or political, or sectarian spirit of their own. No form 
of religion, except the Catholic, has ever taken root beyond 
the group of nations wherein it arose. Protestantism is the 
Teutonic form of heresy, the schism of Constantinople is Greek, 
that of Russia is Slavonic. The Church, on the other hand, is 
compatible with all forms of civilisation; she fosters and purifies 
each, but changes it not. But any Christianity cut off from 
her soon becomes exclusively national. In Pagan times each 
nation had its own peculiar theology as the basis of its laws; 
the national deity was the embodiment of the national spirit. 
But the Church patronises no particular nationality, prescribes 
no peculiar form of civil government or of social system; does 
not busy herself about the national taste for a-chitecture, for 
colours, fashions, or materials of dress. Faith and obedience 
to canonical authority in matters of moral discipline are all she 
requires, without asking about our daily occupations, our go- 
vernment, our liberty, the power of our rulers, our police, or 
our commercial regulations. She never becomes a national 
partisan by introducing a foreign nationality. The very sus- 
picion of such a thing would raise a barrier of jealousy against 
her, which it would perhaps cost blood to remove. The his- 
tory of the papal exile at Avignon, and its consequences, 1s 
replete with lessons of warning against allowing a tangible 
ground for the calumny that the Catholic Church is the instru- 
ment for the propagation of rench, or Austrian, or Spanish, 
or Inglish, or Italian ideas and institutions. For she is above 
all place; she is Catholic, not national. No mode of exist- 
ence can attract her exclusive preference; none, however hum- 
ble, provoke her disdain. She attacks no form of government, 
no social institutions that are not repugnant to the law of God, 
and prescribes none, because she has adopted none. She pro- 
fesses not the art of promoting worldly comforts; she teaches 
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the abnegation which can dispense with them. Human reli- 
gions cannot transcend the limits of the people that created 
them; the productions of human intellect, they vary with it, 
and perish with its decay: while the Church is immutable and 
universal, like the intelligence of which she is the organ. 

Not that Christianity has no civilising influence, Her pre- 
cepts elevate and purify the soul, and expand its powers. She 
enlarges the basis of civilisation by promoting intercourse be- 
tween manand man, by mitigating violence, and weaning from 
corrosive vices. But she only expands the mind in the di- 
rection of its capacity; exalts existing powers, but gives no 
new faculties, and thus increases but does not change a civili- 
sation. If China were Catholic, it might become peaceable 
and powerful and rich, but would probably retain all its pre- 
sent characteristics intrinsically unchanged. No powerful na- 
tion of pure race has ever adopted European civilisation in 
accepting European religion. 

Another reason against seeking to identify Catholicity with 
any form of civilisation is, that some day this form must die. 
Nations, with their civilisations, schools of art, and languages, 
like individuals, have the germs of decay within them, and 
sooner or later must perish. ‘To unite the Church to such a 
perishing form, is to join the mortal to the immortal, like the 
horse of Achilles, 

ds wep Ovntos €wv plyev irmos abavaroce 
or rather, it is to imitate Mezentius, who yoked the living to 
the dead, 


b 


—‘ mortua jungebat corpora vivis.’ 


The time may come when European civilisation will be a 
matter of history; but the Church will still be living: she has 
already survived one Roman civilisation and one Roman peo- 
ple; the Roman Church may just as easily survive the Romanic 
population which now occupies the pontifical city. 

But what is the cause of national decay? According 
to M. de Gobineau, it is not bad government, enervation of 
manners, luxury, corruption of morals, or fanaticism; these 
always accompany the decay of a civilised power, but are 
rather symptoms and effects than causes. To attribute national 
degradation to such a root is a useful commonplace for the 
moralist or preacher, but will scarcely endure the scrutiny of 
the philosopher, and may be used as readily against as in favour 
of morality. Voltaire plausibly proves all religion to be fana- 
ticism, law to be as baneful as tyranny, industry as luxury. 
Lhe foundation of Mahometanism is fanaticism; Buddhist and 
Brahmin empires have perished with the decay of their zeal. 
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What, then, is the cause of national decay? Nations seem 
to grow oid hike individuals ; their decay is material: when 
the “blood of their founders no longer runs in their veins, the 
organisation changes, new habits, new ways of thinking arise 
from the mere variety of a perfected civilisation; men are at- 
tracted to new centres, and swell the ranks of new associations, 
composed of new constituent elements, collected from old 
socicties that have no longer strength to assimilate them. We 
see this principle at work in the formation of the American 
and Australian states. Civilisation is worked in with the 
blood, not imposed by conquest or law. India remains the 
same in spite of our government, because the Anglo-Indian 
population is as nothing. ‘The Normans modified the Anglo- 
Saxons by mixing the race, as the influx of Asiaties and 
Africans destroy ed in parts the Roman civilisation by altering 
the ethnical basis of the people. 

The Catholic Church is beyond and above all civilisation, 
the distinctive characteristics of which do not depend upon her. 
[t may or may not be true that the civilisation of Protestant 
nations is superior in kind to that of Catholics; but if it be, 
it does not thence follow that Protestantism is the best religion. 
The different races have different characters, and develop dif- 
ferent cultures ; you may use the civilisation as the test of the 
raee, but not as the test of its religion »—unless, indeed, this 
eHgion professes to have merely a material aim, as Protes- 
tantism virtually does; but the aim of Catholicity is spiritual, 
and its value cannot be determined by any material standard. 
As well might the civilisation of the great Roman empire have 
been compared with that of a few poor fishermen and peasaits 
in Judea in proof of the truth of their respective religions, 
as Popery condemned now because England is richer than 
lreland or Spain. The mission of the Chureh is to raise 
man to a state above nature, not to tie him more strongly to 
nature by surrounding him with luxury and ease. To her 
civilisation is sometimes a means, often a difficulty, but never 
an end, 

The Church, and she alone, has the ultimate mission of 
reversing the curse of Babel, and reducing all men to unity. 
ie this unity will not be one of language, manners, or govern- 

rent; it will only be one of faith and charity. The office of 
: aailaeianii races, and forming new and enlarged unions of 
nations, must be left to the progress of civilisation; whose bonds 
are the visible chains of flesh and blood, of commerce, common 
interests, and national language and tradition, not the invisible 
and impalpable ties of C hristian virtues and feelings . We must 
confess that civilisation has a great effect in removing the anti- 
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pathy of races—the innate natural antagonism which is seen 
in the hostile suspiciousness of the savage, in the isolation of 
the Chinese, in the distinctions of castes, orders, classes, and 
privileges of birth in more civilised communities. Not even a 
common religion can extinguish the hereditary aversion of the 
Arab to the Turk, of the Kurd to the Syrian, of the Magyar 
to the Slave, though, without intermingling, they have in- 
habited the same country for centuries. 

In the present Italian question, the phenomena of the 
attractions and antipathies of race have a curious field for their 
manifestation. At present every consideration of mere politics 
would lead us to side with Frenchman, Magyar, and Italian, 
against the Austrian. Yet when it comes to action, it is a 
question whether we shall not be found on the Austrian side. 
In spite of the extreme red-republicanism of Mr. Bayle St. 
John, his instinctive sympathy for the Teutonic blood modifies 
his views of Italian politics. ‘* Italy,” he says, * will not be 
entitled to much sympathy if it be merely moved by an anti- 
German feeling. ‘The Austrians are a nuisance in Italy, it is 
true; but it is mere foolish prejudice to say they are a greater 
nuisance than would be any other foreigners whose govern- 
ment was based on similar principles, Evidently it is much 
less humiliating for Italy to receive orders from Vienna than 
from Paris.” ‘This *‘ evidently,” we suspect, appeals rather to 
the feelings of a Teutonic race than to the dry light of abstract 
reason. History would supply numberless cases of the parti- 
sanship of race triumphing over political and even religious 
antagonism ; as when Niebuhr, then Prussian consul at Rome, 
offered the whole credit of his nation to the Austrian general 
who was stopped on his march to quell an insurrection at 
Naples by want of funds; and again, when our common 
origin has led us to submit to insults from the American peo- 
ple which we should have resented in a Romanic or a Slave 
race. 

The weakness of civilisation is, that even in uniting it di- 
vides. It amalgamates races and nations, not for the interest 
of the whole human race, but for the interests of some im- 
perial power or government. It puts down the petty warfares 
of clans, the hereditary vendetta of families, the feuds of 
burghers and barons, not so much for the love of peace in the 
abstract, as in order to make a united people, that can present 
a solid compact front to any possible attack. Where this 
amalgamation is not yet accomplished, a common religion is 
often powerless to prevent the outbreak of hostilities. The 
peasants of Galicia rise and murder the nobles; the oppressed 
Irish testify their hatred of alien landlords, even when Ca- 
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tholics, by agrarian outrages, M. de Gobineau traces the 
creat French revolution to the same cause. ‘The population 
of that country, he tells us, consists of Teutonic, Celtic, and 
Romanic elements; no race greatly predominating, so as to be 
able to keep the others in check. The Teutonic element, or 
the feudal nobility, had usurped all the power of the Church, 
as well as of the State. Hence the Church had lost her sway 
over the masses, who rebelled against their oppressors,—against 
the Teutonic nobility rather than against nobility itself, 
against the ‘Teutonic clergy rather than against the Church, 
‘The three races are now being amalgamated under a just rule ; 
a new nobility may now be instituted without opposition, be- 
cause no one race would predominate. And the opposition to 
the Church will vanish when the people instinctively feel that 
she is not used as the instrument for the exaltation of one race 
over another. Such an example should not be forgotten by 
statesmen who have the mission of governing countries made 
up of distinct races. The difficulties of Austria, and those of 
England in its relations with Ireland, all arise from this same 
source. 

We have always thought that it is in forming these vast 
amalgamations of distinct races and nations that civilisation 
prepares the way for the Church—for it does prepare for it; 
as grace presupposes nature, so the ecclesiastical polity pre- 
supposes the civil: you may easily convert individual savages, 
but you cannot make a Church of Timbuctoo or Kaffirland, 
with its own native clergy and its own seminaries, till society 
is sufficiently advanced to form a State. Civilisation unites 
men into vast bodies, assuages intestine discord within the 
society, eradicates the brutal ferocity which makes each man 
the natural enemy of his neighbour, and discourages war by 
making it a much more vast and expensive undertaking, at 
the same time that it removes it from the region of personal 
passion and individual revenge. Great empires, like the 
Roman, are essentially peace-making powers, though they 
are founded on conquest, and though war is the condition of 
their existence ; for it is war at the frontier, with a continually 
increasing oasis of peace in the centre. Thus, though the union 
may be originally no more moral than that of two bands of 
robbers, yet union itself necessitates law ; there must be honour 
even among thieves; and the first foundation of civilisation 
is laid even in the rogues’ asylum of Romulus. It is under the 
shade of such civilisation that the Christian missioner finds 
all the earth inhabited and at rest,” ready to receive the seed 
of the Catholic faith. 

It is as much for the interests of civilisation and of the 
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Church that mankind should be united into vast associations, 
as it is good for agriculture that small holdings should be 
thrown together into large farms. Nevertheless, accidentally, 
it may be sometimes for the interest of the Church to oppose 
the growth of a power, or the aggregation of fresh elements to 
an already overwhelming empire. At the period of the Re- 
formation, the key to the policy of the Popes is their desire 
by all means to prevent the growth of a universal sovereignty. 

The same policy which made Pope Paul IIT. take the side of 
the Protestant Maurice against Charles V., made Urban VIII. 

ally himself with France and Bavaria against Ferdinand II. 

and his Ghibelline general Wallenstein, ‘hammer of the Pro- 
testants though he had proved himself to be. A similar reason 
would lead the Church, while the present national elements 
preside at her helm, to oppose strenuously the dream of 
Italian unity. We do not mean simply the socialist specu- 
lations of Mazzini and his crew, but of all Italians who “ want 
to be delivered from foreign armies and foreigr. influence, and 
left as free to deal with the Papacy as the Americans, for 
example, are to deal with the question of slavery.” ‘They 
forget that Catholic Europe has as much interest in prevent- 
ing the Papacy from becoming a mere Italian institution, as it 
has in keeping Constantinople « out of the hands of the Russians, 
as we have in hindering the citizens of Windsor from taking 
exclusive possession of the Queen, or as Frenchmen in pr event- 
ing the Parisians from over throwing the government of France 
at their pleasure. <A strong fortress which commands the ter- 
ritories of powerful neighbours i is, for the interests of peace, 
often left in the hands of a weak power guarded by treaties 

and guarantees. If this weak power become strong, the cus- 
tody of the fortress is committed to other hands. So with the 
Papacy; the Catholic nations of Europe have left it in the 
hands of the Italians, because they feel that Italy has no 
political game to play with the rest of the Continent—because 
the Italians have as yet no nationality, no party-politics which 
could tempt them to make it an engine of statecraft. An 
Austrian or French Pope, with an Austrian or French con- 
clave, would be suspected of favouring his own nation, and 
schisms might arise like those which “disgraced Christendom 
during the Baby lonish captivity at Avignon. 

But were united Italy once to become a first-rate power, 
the same objections would be valid against an Italian as against 
an Austrian conclave. Rome, in becoming the capital of italy, 
would jeopardise the present prerogative of the Roman peo- 
ple. The ecclesiastical and civil government might have to be 
divided, and measures taken to prevent any nation or race 
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obtaining a preponderance in the councils of the Church, 
That the Pope and the majority of cardinals are at present 
Italians is only an external accident, which may cease at any 
moment, and of the expediency of which even now good 
Catholics take different views. [ven as things are, it may 
possibly become advisable to modify the present system, and 
to exclude from her central government every thing which to 

the most jaundiced eye can appear like nationalism. A letter 
that lately appeared in the Belancia, in answer to ‘‘ expressions 
of regret “repeated more than once, and particularly in Ger- 
many, by men of piety and learning, that the sacred college 
was so exclusively Italian,” states that this feeling can no 
longer have any foundation, since there are now twenty-one 
foreigners to forty-five Italian cardinals. The word § foreigner’ 
is certainly unfortunate, as implying that in the mind of the 
writer the Church is an Italian institution, to which people of 
other races are admitted only by favour. Once allow the jus- 
tice of the distinction between Italians and “foreigners,” and 
there is a ground of complaint against even the present pro- 
portion. No race, no nationality enjoys the monopoly of the 
see of Peter: if it has been left to one whose weakness could 
excite no political jealousy, no statute of limitations can be 
pleaded against the resumption of the ancient open election on 
the first appearance of strength. 

It will be found that in almost all the religious quarrels of 
Europe the antipathy of race has introduced an element which 
sharpened the sword of persecution, and gave virulence to the 
strife. Simon de Montfort and the Albigenses, the Spaniards 
and the Moors and Jews, the Guelphs and Ghibellines, all 
more or less represented antagonist races. Mr. Macaulay 
looks upon the Reformation as the great outbreak of the 
‘Teutonic against the Romanic races, under the mere pretext 
of religion. It is not that there is any peculiarly Protestant 
element in the Teutonic mind; rather, this race was once the 
right hand of the Church; none ever showed a more child- 
like attachment to the Holy Father than Germans, Normans, 
Franks, and Anglo-Saxons. But when the Church was ut 
fully represented to them as a mere instrument for Italian 
aggrandisement; when they were persuaded that the election 
of Popes depended on Italian polities and the squabbles of 
the princely houses of the Peninsula; when they were made 
to think that the peace of the Church was continually being 
sacrifiged for some petty national quarrel, into which they 
could not enter; when they were told that all laws, ideas, and 
arts which originated north of the Alps were to be ridiculed 
as barbarous, and every thing classical or Romanic glorified as 
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perfect,—then the old lurking antipathies of race blazed out, 
and the loyalty to the Pope was forgotten in hatred to the 
people who occupied the city where St. Peter had fixed his 
chair. Then, when some friars, men of an order which had 
been opposed and maligned by the secular clergy and learned 
laity, and had been made ridiculous to the people, Fa rambu- 
lated the country to raise money for the fabric of St. Peter’s 
by a process which gave rise to the calumny of the “sale of 
indulgences,” the pretext Was given, and the mine was fired. 
The Teutonic populations never had any very great respect 
for places as such; their loyalty was ever personal rather than 
local; they never, like the Romanic races, expended their 
energies In building magnificent palaces and adorning cities for 
their rulers. A Teuton race does not usually connect attach- 
ment to an individual with any particular regard for his resi- 
dence. We are not blaming what has been done: we only 
point out how the study of “ethnography, by making us ac- 
quainted with the intuitive ideas and prejudices of different 
races, may explain conduct otherwise inexplicable, and may 
lead to a more careful consideration for their scruples. 

It is certain, that now the acceptance or rejection of the 
Catholic Church is treated almost as much as a question of 
nationality and of race as of religion and conscience. The 
Englishman assumes that it is a conspiracy to bring nations 
into subjection to Italian ecclesiastics ; he derides the “Austrian 
concordat as the submission ofa pow erful German emperor to 

a petty Italian potentate.” He is too firmly convinced of 
- grandeur of his own nationality, and of the barbarism of 
all foreigners, to bear easily with a religion which, rightly or 
wrongly, appears to him to be a substitution of an alien 
nationality for his own. As our lower classes say of a convert 
that he has “turned Irishman,” so do the educated classes 
consider him as a traitor to his race and country. If we could 
root out the suspicion of foreign influences and manners, and 
argue the question of religion on its own merits, the English 
mind would be more open to conviction: it might be more 
willing to give up its own national prejudices, if it were not 
filled with the idea that the prejudices of other races and 
another national spirit were to be imposed upon it instead. 
We do not for a moment imply that the wise and far-sighted 
Italians who sit near the helm of the bark of Peter have any 
such designs; some of the most liberal-minded men we have 
ever met have been from that country. But when we see 
that on one hand the government of the Church is iniailaind 
almost entirely to their hands, and on the other that enthu- 
Slastic young men, who go to reside at Rome for a few years, 
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come back such red-hot italianisers that they are convinced 
that the great mission of Christianity is to substitute Roman 
pre aching, Roman swagger, Roman punctuality, Roman music, 
and Roman art for the corresponding institutions of our 
fallen country, then sensible people become disgusted, the 
antipathies of races are excited, and a new and needless 
element of discord is introduced. It is not the Italians, but 
their indisereet and importunate imitators, who do the mischief. 
Italians are too good diplomatists to introduce needless com- 
plications; besides, they know that one characteristic of Gal- 
licanism is the attaching a religious importance to national 
distinctions. Of course, every man is free to use and recom- 
mend that style of art which he likes best; we only protest 
against making any a matter of conscience. And we cannot 
but think, that if such obligation is to be attributed to either 
side, it would be wiser to attribute it to that on which the 
national opinion is already enlisted. 

To show the existence of the feeling we have described, 
we will quote a sentence from a late number of the Ldinburgh 
Review: ** Pius LX. is realising the loftiest conceptions of the 
Papacy as the head of the Universal Church, by raising it far 
above that feeble conclave of Italian priests who monopolise 
its honours and extinguish its power.” The word “ feeble” 


is neither polite nor just; but in the face of the antipathies of 


race a national conclave must be feeble in influence, though 
each man had the policy ofa Machiavelli, and the sanctity ofa 
Pius V. Its feebleness does not result from want of personal 
vigour, but from its distance, its isolation, and the opinion 
which other races have of its exclusiveness. 

Finally, we must declare, that, for ourselves, we feel as 
ereat loyalty to our Italian rulers as we could possibly feel to 
our own compatriots. In the present condition of Italy, the 
actual constitution of the conclave seems the best. We only 
put the case hypothetically ; 7f Italy becomes a nation, with 
its own well-marked nationality, and with its own independent 
aud therefore selfish line of politics, it may then be necessary; 
for the good of the Church, to prevent all suspicion of her 
being a mere Italian institution. And here we must conclude 
our attempt to apply the views contained in M. de Gobineau’s 
book to the ecclesiastical questions of the present day. 
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WHO WROTE THE WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


1. Who wrote the Waverley Novels ? being an Investigation 
into certain mysterious Circumstances attending their Pro- 


duction. ffiingham Wilson: London, 1856. 


2, Parallet Passages from two Tales elucidating the Origin of 
the Plot of Guy Mannering. Edited by Gilbert J. French, 


and printed for presentation. Manchester: Charles Simms 


and Co. 1855. 


&o. An Inquiry into the Origin of the Authorship of some of the 
earlier Waverley Novels. By Gilbert J. French. Printed 
for presentation, Bolton, 1856. 


“Opapian! art thou in the shop below, at thy proper busi- 
ness ?” cried a puritanical grocer to his apprentice, in the days 
of Oliver Cromwell; to which early inquiry from the top of 
the stairs there arose the answer, “ Hlere Lam, master, through 
the help of the Almighty.” So unctuous a reply produced 
the immediate injunction, that Obadiah “ should water the 
tobacco, mix a certain amount of sand with the sugars, and 
then come up to prayers.” When, by such artificial contriv- 
ances, these commodities had been augmented in weight, so 
as to sell for more than their genuine value, old Holyfear and 
his satellite knelt down together for their spiritual exercises, 
extending over the better part of an hour; during which many 
an oily petition was offered for the conversion of the children 
of Belial, their godless customers, with some of whom they 
might have to deal that day. We much fear that similar 
features of craftiness and hypocrisy are still rife amongst us. 
They have even passed from commercial transactions over the 
surface of the national intellect, unconsecrated as that unhap- 
pily is by sacramental graces. Literary roguery, in a thou- 
sand forms, pervades our newspapers,—our Ww eekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals,—our historical and biographical 
publications. ‘This reflection strikes heavily upon our minds 
as we read over the title of the pamphlet before us, Who 
wrote the Waverley Novels? 

The Ballantyne controversy years ago is supposed by some 
to have griev ously impaired the character of Sir Walter Scott 
as to his pecuniary transactions ; but the very bays upon his 
brow, or rather the laurels planted around his grave, now 
threaten more or less to wither aw ay before a storm of post- 
humous and indignant inquiry. That his genius was trans- 
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cendent can never be denied; but that it was base enough 
to blaze and strut in borrowed plumage, or at least assume 
marvellous and almost magical dimensions and features, to 
which it was by no means ‘entitled, has long been by certain 
parties suspec ted, and is now openly asserted. It is said that 
an aneedote mentioned of his early life, in his own account of 
himself, might suggest to an accurate observer how the boy 
would possibly develop into the future man. He had a com- 
petitor in his class who managed always to keep just above 
him; until Scott perceived that, in repeating his lessons, or 
answering questions in examination, his rival had a habit of 
playing with a button on his waistcoat. The crisis was at 
hand which was to determine their relative position in the 
school; when Walter Scott contrived, as he tells us, to cut off 
the button from the breast of his antagonist before they were 
called up for the final intellectual trial. Scott always attri- 
buted his subsequent triumph in the contest to this piece of 
clever trickery; accompanied, as it no doubt was, by a dis- 
play of genuine abilities. But the absence of honesty and 
fairness in the matter might well have pained, as it is thought, 
any parent or preceptor, watchful for the ingenuousness of 
youth rather than that cunning and chicanery which seem 
only suitable for an anticipated swindler. 

‘As to the authorship of the Waverley Novels, it is well 
known that Sir Walter Scott for many years, and on various 
occasions, both indirectly and openly, disclaimed it. He did 
so once to the Prince Regent, in the presence of several per- 
sons, upon his honour ; and at another time did the same to 
Sheridan before Samuel Rogers. ‘Thomas Moore, in his con- 
versation with the latter on this subject, had to listen to some 
quotations from Paley about the expediency of occasional 
lving; but although all these worthies never scrupled as to 
very broad equivocation being lawful with regard to literature, 
they appear to have agreed, that simple, absolute, and solemn 
assertions, such as those which Scott had made, or even volun- 
teered, rendered his being really the author of Waverley and 
its successors out of the question. It is curious to see what 
Protestantism will tolerate, so long as there is no saint to 
insult, or infallible Church to sneer at. When pecuniary ruin 
at last tore the mask from Sir Walter, the current of his entire 
professions and policy completely turned. ‘There were public 
sympathies, or even the prospect of subscriptions, to be care- 
fully nursed and promoted; and it would seem that as the 

volves of want began to howl about his gates, he wished to 
mires the paroxysms of agony by playing the lion for fame, 
s he had hitherto in secret acted the merchant for money. 
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Just as he had appropriated an unfair share of profit in deal- 


ing with his publishers and printers, so now in managing with 
the comparatively obscure partners of his labour in composing 
the most popular fictions of the age, he quietly assumed the 
merits and glory of being in reality the “ sole, unaided, and 
unassisted bared of them all.” Such assumptions answered 
their purpose to perfection, according to the statements put 
forth by his assailants. ‘The throat of the British public pos- 
sesses a power of enlargement in full proportion to the impu- 
dence of pretension, or the demands of imposture. It will at 
times, indeed, strain at the minutest gnat; but then more fre- 
quently it swallows the most colgssal camels. The claims of 
Sir Walter Scott met for the moment with the smallest amount 
possible of either suspicion or opposition ; whilst every whisper 
died away of an inconvenient brother in Canada, or some ima- 
einary White Lady on the other side the Ailantic. 

At length, after the lapse of a generation since the fearful 
panic of 1825, a literary bubble bursts, which had so long 
borne aloft into the clouds of public applause the gay, re- 
flected, and variegated honours of the Abbotsford magician. 
People do not actually say that he is brought down to. the 
a of a common conjuror or a modern astrologer, 

; but the destiny which awaits his literary character seems 
mAs analogous, according to the pamphlet before us, 
to that of the impertinent bird which had dared to deck itself 
out in the borrowed plumes of the peacock. The hitherto 
dazzling tail of the baronet, if we believe whatis here written, 
must now suffer terribly under the plucks and pulls of one 
Thomas Scott, a somewhat tipsy paymaster in the 70th regi- 
ment, for a long interval quartered on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence ; and his w onderfully clever wife, an interesting lit- 
tle woman, full of wit and anecdote, the fair cynosure of colo- 
nial red-coats, and ever ready with her recollections of Dum- 
fries. The fact of the matter would appear to be, that this 
brother and sister-in-law, located in a land afar off, rather 
overshadowed by misfortune, and about whose incessant cor- 
respondence with Sir Walter his biographer remains almost 
always discreetly silent, in reality have a right to no incon- 
siderable share of the adulation which their more illustrious 
relative has down to the present moment monopolised. All 
we have to say is, let them have just that proportion to which 
they are fairly entitled, and no more; in other words, fiat 
justitia, ruat celum. The clamour of those who are horrified 
at so mighty a reputation as that of the late Sir Walter Scott 
being made amenable to posterity, only express their mortifi- 
cation for having worshipped in a wrong direction, and found 
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it out too late. They remind us of the followers of Johanna 
Southcote, whose bitter wrath we are able to remember, when, 
the supposed pregnancy of their prophetess having turned out 
to be a tympany, the public presumed to criticise the extra- 
vagance of a cradle which had been prepared for the expected 
Shiloh. Should the charges in the vamphlet before us prove 
true, Sir Walter Scott simply appropriated to himself alone a 
vast amount of merit due to two other persons, at least in 
coparcenary. ‘These charges rest on the following grounds. 
First, there is what appears to be the positive 1M poOssi- 
bility of his ever having accomplished that which he pre- 
tended to have done. ‘The composition of seventy-five vo- 
lumes of novels and romances, in addition to all his other 
well-known works, amounting in themselves to a library, 
alone seems sufficiently startling ; more especially when the 
former issued into the world at the rate of twelve volumes 
per annum, and his entire days had to be spent either in rural 
occupations out-of-doors, or the e njoyment and entertainment 
of the highest intellectual society, at Edinburgh, Abbotsford, 
or elsewhere. [lis private correspondence was meanwhile 
upon a scale which Lockhart believes to have never before 
been exemplified by any other person except Voltaire. But 
when we come to statements that eight hundred pages of such 
a fiction as Guy Alannering were composed, written, tran- 
scribed, and printed 72 siateen days, parties can only say, 
Credat Judeus Apella! There is a mass of evidence, in the 
way of undesigned information, as it is said, afforded both by 
Scott and his biographer, to show that the extent of about 
five printed pages daily may be regarded as the average of his 
literary labour. On the testimony of Wilkie, corroborated by 
numerous little incidents which it would require space to set 
out in all their aggregate force, the publication of Job Roy 
must enormously have imposed upon the gullibility of those 
gaping admirers who merged their homage to the real genius 
of that charming narrative in their wonder at the rapidity 
with which it was apparently written. Other instances might 
be easily adduced: and when we survey the controversy from 
this stand- -point, to use a German expression, even admitting 
that the whole affair is adhuc sub judice lis, our own general 
scepticism grows gigantic. Horses, dogs, plantations, domes- 
tic affairs, society, the areususiiation of weelth, the purchase 
of property to augment his favourite estate, the realisation of 
his ambition to found a family, his harassing transactions with 
the Constables and Ballantynes, his official duties as a magis- 
trate, his habit of transcribing the manuscripts of other people, 
whoever or whatever they might be, and then destroying the 
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originals, as if to put inconvenient evidence out of the way,— 
com have left Sir Walter but scanty time for genuine com- 
position; more especially when, being off his ouard, he once 
admitted the necessity for a series of consecutive and uninter- 
rupted hours to produce such results as were at all satisfactory 
to himself or others. 

Secondly, there are the tneidental admissions and asser- 
tions of all parties; as distinct from those broad and elaborate 
asseverations, which might have been adduced merely to serve 
particular purposes. The elder Scott lets out several of these 
from time to time; such as when he tells ‘* dear brother ‘l’om 
in Canada, what a happy moment it will be, on this side Jor- 
dan, as Aunt Tabitha says, to talk over old stories, and lay 
new plans. ” Brother Tom, however, was rather a gay com- 
panion, liable to become a little elevated over lis CUps ; and 
on several such occasions claimed his rightful share in these 
“old stories and new plans.” Once he was so imprudent as 
to warn his brother-officers, that some day or other ‘ they 
would find themselves in print;” which perilous statement 
seems marvellously borne out by more than one hundred names 
of officers in the different regiments then quartered in Canada 
occurring in the Waverley Novels; particularly in such cases 
as Dalgetty and Dominie Sampson, with the favouritism of 
the former for his horse, as well as the unmistakable pecu- 
liarities of the latter. Truly may we say, that in vino veri- 
tas. But, in fact, Thomas Scott was really celebrated for his 
extraordinary tact and talent in story-telling. The most in- 
different materials under his hands developed into witchery 
and fascination. His wife meanwhile wielded the pen for 
him, and was fully suspected, with her husband, as contri- 
buting an unknown and mysterious share towards the cele- 
brated romances. She was always occupied at her desk, sur- 
rounded with piles of papers, busy as literary ladies alone 
know how to be busy. inormous packages of manuscript 
perpetually travelled to England; whence returned in lieu of 
them some moderate remittances, evidently just such as the 
sorcerer might well send from Abbotsford to the subordinate 
agents and architects of such unrivalled glory. Meanwhile 
the romances were producing from 10,000/. to 15,0007. per 
annum. What most of all threw dust in the eyes of the 
public was, the marvellous rapidity of their appearance, one 
after the other, like successive meteors from the regions of 
enchantment. Thomas Scott, in the opinion of such wit- 
nesses as Colonel Kelsall and an eminent physician then on 
the spot, furnished all that military sketch-work and techni- 

cality of phrase which were referred at one time to Captain 
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Adam Ferguson even indirectly by Sir Walter himself. As to 
Guy Mannering, there appears conclusive proof, not only that 
the —_, is borrowed from a couple of old tales in the last 
century, but that the gifted lady of the paymaster supplied 
the local scenery, with ‘which she was accurately acquainted ; 
her brother-in-law, the reputed composer, having never seen 
it in his life. The Quebec Herald, in 1820, had a correspon- 
dent who could depose to the fact that his friend Thomas 
Scott avowed himsclf in secret the real author of the Anti- 
guary, of which he produced the manuscript; besides being 
able to show that his wife wrote Flora M‘Ivor, the character 
of Meg Merrilies, the descriptions of the old tower of Barn- 
holm, the cave of Kirkclaugh, and the bay of Wigton. The 
surnames of her own family, moreover, appear in so singular 
i juxtaposition with several of the fictitious personages con- 
nected in the novels with her native neighbourhood; such as 
that of Corsand, for example, the magistrate who examines 
Dirk Hatter ‘aick, with other instances that might be readily 
given. Old Mortality, The Heart of Midlothian, and how 
many more no mortal can say, but probably some of the most 
exquisitely-drawn female portraits throughout the entire series, 
may be all traced back in greater or lesser degrees to the talis- 
manic powers of Sir Walter’s humble and retiring coadjutrix. 
Of course, it is utterly bey ond the limits of any single review 
to expose or classify the testimony in detail. We are only 
drawing attention to the controversy. 


Thirdly there is much made of the mendacious tendencies 
] 


which seem so miserably to have pervaded the whole mind of 


Sir Walter Scott; absorbed too, as he evidently was, in grasp- 
ing at fortune and fame. It was first one, and then the other; 
but at times both. No one who has ever revelled in the sun- 
shine of his genius, or refreshed the tedium of life in the re- 
creation of delicious hours passed in perusing the Waverley 
Novels, will fail to sigh at so sad a recollection. But there 
is no denying the general accusation. Take such an instance 
as the painful one of the Border Antiquities ; where his proved 
conduct towards their genuine author, Mr. Mudford, were 
there space in these pages to narrate it, forms an exact coun- 
terpart of what Sir Walter is now charged with in reference 
to his relatives in Canada. Whenever or wherever he could 
appropriate praise or adulation, as a monopolist, with any thing 
like a fair chance of safety, there and then, according to his 
accusers, he pocketed something more than a handful of scru- 
ples. In a liter rary sense, it is averred that his tobacco was 
watered, and his sugar sanded; whilst all the while, on the 
evidence of a late well-known marchioness, as well as his bio- 
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grapher, no one could have been more particular about family 
prayers and Sunday services in the true style of Scotland. 
Various are the occasions, as his accusers tell us, when it Is 
far from a difficult matter to convict him of saying one thing 
and meaning another, his own interests being “either way at 
stake ; and when, had he been placed in the temple of Truth, 
upon Protestant principles, he must have condemned himself 
in the declaration, forte mendacium est in dextera med. Such 
a fact, supposing it to be proved, is surely pregnant with sig- 
nificancy in so bitter and rancorous an antagonist of the Church 
of God. It is melancholy, upon such a supposition, to con- 
template the vast firmament of his fame, as, after all, little 
more than an expansion from the centre of his own selfishness ; 
sparkling, indeed, with the coruscations of wit, intellect, ima- 
cination, and poetry; but, alas, unillumii: ated by those stars 

of virtue, justice, and truthfulness, which can alone roll on in 
their orbits unquenched for ever and ever. 

Without at present going further into the matter, and 
still keeping the windows of our minds fairly open to what- 
ever may be yet adduced upon the other side, it strikes us, 
nevertheless, that the London Magazine, six-and-thirty years 
ago, expressed what will turn out to be the right verdict upon 
this remarkable controversy. ‘That journal ventured to decide 
that the Waverley Novels were not written by Sir Walter, in 
the sense, we suppose, of Fielding having written Zom Jones, 
or Richardson Sir Charles Grandison. Its editors confidently 
declared that these works were composed for the most part by 
a near relative to the Abbotsford baronet; and that they were 
severally sent to him, in an unfinished siale, for revision, cor- 
4 and completion. ‘ Through his agency, the arrange- 
ments for disposing of the copyrizht, and the time and manner 
of publication, were made; and notwithstanding the continued 
mystery in which the w hole affair remains enveloy ped, it is 
firmly believed by the parties with whom he has been oblige d 
to be immediately connected, that they are solely the produc- 
tions of his own pen. These facts were communicated by the 
real authors of the novels to a colonel in the army”—probably 
Sir Louis Grant; who subsequently repented, it would ap- 
pear, of having been so communicative to the London j journal, 
through the operation of causes that could be easily conjec- 
tured. The editors, however, informed their readers, before 
the end of the year, that the lady of the paymaster had im- 
mense claims to the disputed honours—the Minerva of the 
«Oth regiment, whose maiden-name was M‘Culloch; and 
with regard to whom certain remarks had been made in the 
previous July, which we now transcribe: “ The reasons for 
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throwing, and for continuing to throw, the garb of anonymity 
over these novels must be obvious to every inquiring mind. 
Since their commencement they have been universally attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Scott; hence any advantage that might 
accrue from a name so prominently popular and successful 
they inherit in the fullest degree; and, in addition, possess 
that peculiar air of mystery, which, by continuing to excite 
the attention and elicit the inquiries of literary men, will 
press the novels themselves continually upon the public eye. 
We much doubt, notwithstanding their intrinsic excellence, 
whether the letters of Junius would have been half so much 
read, if, instead of preserving such a mysterious silence re- 
specting the author, his curtain had been withdrawn and his 
visor unlocked.” In fact, the whole life of Sir Walter Scott, 
when he began to live in cloud-land, would almost seem to 
have been a series of mystifications. His genius ceased to be 
simple and natural, with all its powers, its varieties, and its 
immensity. Ambition joined in alliance with it; and Satan 
sealed the contract. Ascendam super dltitedinen nubium, 
thenceforward became his motto; forgetful as he was, from 
its exciting influences, of the claims of others, as well as of 
that noble stern old Persian proverb, that “ falsehood rides 
upon the back of pecuniary obligation.” He heaped up 
scheme upon scheme, whilst adding at Abbotsford field to 
field, and, as he imagined, laurel to laurel with regard to his 
ultimate reputation. Meanwhile debt and difficulty had 
marked him out for their helpless prey. His grandeur dug 
his grave. Retribution loomed upon the horizon, armed w ith 
the reminiscences of the past, ee fearful as the serpents of 
Medusa; but not, like the head of the Gorgon, transforming 
the gazer into the petrifaction of unsuffering stone. When we 
remember that Sir Walter pretended to review his own works 
in the Quarterly, only to conceal for a special purpose the 
authorship of the Zales of my Landlord, we can but agree 
with his biographer, that “ secret breeds secret; and that 
mystery is perhaps of all practices the one most likely to grow 
into a fatal habit.” From this, and all similar delinquencies, 
thera nos, Domine! WHonesty and openness are the best 
policy, after all. 

Since writing the above, the second and third pamphlets 
mentioned at the head of our article have been transmitted to 
us through the politeness of their author. The last of them 
has interested us more particularly, as appearing to demon- 
strate that the Canadian Scotts were the real authors of WVaver- 
ley, Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, Rob Roy, the greatest 
part of the /leart of Midlothian, and the inimitable character 
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of Captain Dalgetty in the Legend of Montrose—in all about 
sixteen volumes. To this portion of the series Sir Walter 
merely acted the part of general editor, or literary man-mid- 
wife; fulfilling the somewhat important office of bringing them 
cleverly into the world. Mr. G. French further conceives that 
the Abbotsford magician may enjoy the unchallenged fame of 
having really written the remaining fifty-seven volumes ; ; form- 
ing altogether what he justly calls an “ unrivalled galaxy of 
modern imaginative literature.” He furthermore seems to 
clear the character of Sir Walter Scott from having absolutely 
lied to the Prince Regent in March 1815; the rejoinder to his 
royal highness only ‘having reference to Waverley and Guy 
Mannering, which he could with perfect truth allude to as 
the genuine productions of other parties. With rather less 
success, in our humble opinion, he also attempts to annihilate 
altogether the culpability of the deceptions subsequently prac- 
tised by the gifted baronet in relation to the earlier novels ; 
conceiving that the embarrassed affairs of Thomas Scott war- 
ranted him in doing what he did to rescue his unfortunate 
brother from the fangs of creditors; and even with regard to 
what passed at the Theatrical-Fund Dinner in F ebruary 1827, 
—its circumstances of enthusiasm, amounting almost to mad- 
ness, merely *‘ induced him to make use of expressions which, 
had he spoken under less excitement, would doubtless have 
been qualified with a prudent caution which he could not at 
that moment be expected to command. His unpremeditated 
speech was immediately printed in every newspaper in Xurope ; 
so that a/ter- qualification or explanation would have been as 
unpleasant as fruitless ; nor was it attempted: influenced by 
the necessities of his position, he adopted the same course in 
the introduction to the opus magnum, which was then pre- 
paring for publication ; aud from that time the general public 
has accepted his explanation as in all respects a correct one’ 
(pp. 60-1). 

It must, however, be remembered, that the oration of Sir 
Walter Scott, on the occasion alluded to, could by no possi- 
bility have been really “‘ unpremeditated ;” as also, that large 
masses of documentary correspondence on the subject have 
been studiously suppressed by the persons principally con- 
cerned, and his successors. Some of the latter are very in- 
dignant that the question should have been ever raised; and 
at this moment deny, with the great magician whom they 
profess to represent, that Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomas Scott had 
the slightest participation in even the earlier honours of the 
Waverley authorship. 

Although we have thus somewhat strongly expressed our- 
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selves, we wish it again and again to be understood, that the 
controversy, In our humble judgment, is by no means ripe for 
an ultimate decision. ‘The present pamphlets, whatever may 
be their merits or demerits, can be considered in no other light 
than ex-parte statements. There may remain a vast deal to 
be said upon the other side; and our remarks must therefore 
be received in connection with that contingency. Our abhor- 
renee of fraud and falschood, or even of literary larceny in 
any shape, is very great; but we desire, as already intimated, 
to be just as well as stern. Let none but the euilty be con- 
demned; whilst at the same time, even at this stage of the 
discussion, it would have scarcely become a Catholie periodi- 
cal to have left its readers under the impression that we failed 
to feel the profoundest interest in every thing connected with 


the Waverley Novels. 








SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE: THE TRIALS OF PALMER, 
DOVE, &e. 


Illustrated and unabridged Edition of the “ Times” Report 
of the Trial of William Palner for poisoning John Parsons 
Cooke at Rugeley. London: Ward and Lock. 


Tue daughters of Ive have but a divided interest in the 
legacy of lively curiosity. Is there a man among us who 
does not quicken his steps the moment he sees the first 
gathering of a crowd in the streets, as the inevitable desire 
arises to know what is going on? <A chimney on fire, a 
woman in hysterics, a drunken sot in the grasp of A 20, a 
child run over by a cart, a *‘ mill” between a precocious Harry 
Broome and a butcher's assistant of tender years,—all in turn 
supply excitement, amusement, instruction, or a pleasing hor- 
ror. What a fund of enjoyment slippery pavements, stone 
and wood, afford to the busy walkers on London Bridge, Snow 
Hill, F leet Street, and a host of other crowded thoroughfares! 
Horses down on their noses, sides, backs, in every variety of 
equine summersault possible, or rather, until seen, impossible 
to imagine. And in each such case you may find a vaping 
earnest mass of people, in which all classes are represented, 
from the pickpocket, who finds his harvest ripe and ready, to 
the peeress, Who utters a ladylike scream, but looks on not- 
withstanding. So much for open-air pleasures. In-doors, 
those who read the newspapers,—and who does not ?—find 
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immeasurable stores wherewith to gratify the same insatiable 
appetite,—a very surfeit of accidents, offences, and crimes of a 
hundred shades of cult. We breakfast on railway-collisions, 
dine on wife- -beating, aud sup, may be, on a murder. Now, 
all this ought to be very shocking, and beyond a doubt there 
is a presumption of disease where the appetite is depraved ; 
but the evil is not always absolute, for the over-dose of horror 
not unfrequently produces the effect of unlimited figs upon a 
grocer’s boy. It is well, too, that we should know the truth ; 
and as a matter of fact, it is only constant repetition in the 
daily journals that forces at last the acknowledgment of whole- 
sale crime from the public conscience and voice, and so brings 
a pressure to bear on legislation, without which now-a-days 
no statesman dares to act. Neither should it be forgotten, in 
a country where trial by jury is an essential mode of adminis- 
tering the law, that newspaper reports form the sole intellec- 
tual training, in all probability, of ten out of every twelve 
men who pronounce the guilt or innocence of the prisoner at 
the bar; so far, that is, as any notion of the principles of jus- 
tice is concerned, 

Our present object, however, is not to moralise upon the 
universality of the taste for excitement by terror, or the love 
of criminal literature; though the ‘f Thunderer” both bewails 
the appetite, and gratifies it in all cases of superlative infamy 
by a couple of leaders, one in anticipation of the hangman, 
and another to embalm his handiwork. Nor is it our inten- 
tion to analyse the evidence which doomed a wretched poisoner 
to the gallows; though the temptation is strong to contrast the 
foreign sy stem, which would have condemned Palmer by his 
antecedents, with our own, which, in consequence of its rigid 
formality, scarcely allowed the chain of circumstance to close 
around him. As to the man himself, there is nothing in his 
crime, or the mode of its committal, to distinguish him ma- 
terially from the miserable convicts who from time to time 
yield carrion to the scalpel of the moral demonstrative anato- 
mist. But we desire to call attention to the mode in which 
evidence called * professional or scientific” Is usually given in 
courts of justice; and in so doing, to use such illustrations as 
are afforded by this cause céle bre, which for twelve weary 
days taxed all the powers of three judges, of nine counsel, 
and of an army of lawyers and witnesses. 

[thas become a conimon practice in modern jurisprudence 
to invoke the aid of scientific men wherever a fact supposed 
to lie more properly within the domain of their special know- 
ledge is an element in arriving at a decision. Surgeons, che- 
Inists, physicians, eaperts of every description, figure continu- 
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ally in our law-reports ; and no day passes —— the sitting of 
assizes on which the momentous ° guilty’ or ‘not guilty’ docs 
not depend on the mode in which some wien ‘apothecary 
states, colours, or distorts the conclusions of his knowledge, 
or possibly his ignorance. Now, precisely in proportion to 
his increased dealing with scientific evidence does the con- 
tempt of the lawyer, whose business it is to procure it, grow 
stronger and stronger, both in respect of the intrinsic value of 
the article, and the vehicle of its supply. He uses it and 
abuses it in due legal form. His experience shows him that 
in every conceivable circumstance, whether the question be 
the sanity or insanity of a testator, the authenticity of a sig- 
nature, the guilt of a poisoner, or the performance of a con- 
tract, whether he be for plainuff or defendant, prosecution or 
defence, the material he wants is in the market. He has only 
to watch the tactics of his opponents,—if they bring one, he 
must bring one with a bigger name, or éwo; if they. examine 
six, he must examine eight, and so on. Now, we do not for 
a moment suggest that scientific men are in general to be 
bought by money; far from it. The shrewd practitioner baits 
his hook with no lure so obnoxious to a well-conducted fish. 
But he looks about for ill-digested theories, published, and 
therefore to be supported, and of these there is no lack; for 
intense professional jealousies, and here the market is eluted ; 
for popular empiricism, and this he surely does not “seek in 
vain, when the interests of those who have no natural leaning 
thereto almost require that they shall hide their sober know- 
ledge in a flashy cloak of words. The fact is, that the men of 
science, as a class, are sadly deficient in self- “respect. We 
admit that, in the case of medical practitioners, it is almost 
indispensable to success that they should live in an atmosphere 
of delusion, that they should dispense their elixirs from a 
mysterious cloud, impenetrable by all but the initiated. It 
is quite true , that in the numberless ailments of a high and 
in some sense effete civilisation, a foolish exposition ‘of the 
very simple mode of cure adopted by the learned graduate in 
medicine, who in the dead languages prescribes a dose of 
rhubarb for my lord, and a farthing” s worth of sesqui-carbon- 
ate of soda for my lady, would be fatal to the reputation of 
the unfortunate M.D. who should so traitorously deal with 
the arcana of pathology. But the fashionable physician in 
the boudoir, and the parish doctor in the witness-box, are 
very different avatars of Hippocrates. In the first the dis- 
ouise of truth, the mask, and the domino, may be innocent 
and prudent ; in the second, to offer any thing but the naked 
truth, the truth and nothing but the truth, is a crime. 
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There is no use in blinking the miserable fact, that child- 
murder in our portion of the United Kingdom (Catholic lre- 
land is excepted, thank God!) is a frequent and increasing of- 
fence. Judges and juries alike refuse to carry out the law. 
The charge is for acquittal, and the jury follow suit, preter- 
ring the risk of i incurring the guilt of perjury to becoming in- 
strumental to the infliction of the penalty still attached to the 
wilful shedding of blood. By an absurd confusion, they look 
upon a verdict founded on evidence as in some sort conferring 
on them the responsibility of inflicting the punishment. With- 
out the aid of one among the witnesses, this outrage on justice 
can scarcely be perpetrated ; and this one, this strong living 
mouthpiece of the little innocent soul ruthlessly dashed from 
the threshold of a cruel world, is—the doctor. It has become 
aformula. ‘The usual shocking details are given, the medical 
evidence called, and the chastly proofs afforded that the light 
of lite, shining clear and bright in its early morning, has been 
quenched in blood by the hand that should have cherished 
and nourished its precious flame. So far the course of justice 
is unimpeded. ‘The case is proved; and what remains but 
judgment and the vengeance of the law? But no, meu’s 
hearts fail them—it was an infant, and the life of a woman is 
in the balance; shall it not outweigh the feeble wail of a baby? 
The doctor is recalled, he is plied with suggestions and difli- 
culties, he is tortured by theories invented on the spur of the 
moment by the ready wit of the unscrupulous advocate, the 
weight of responsibility is thrown on his individual stre1 neth, 
he is puzzled by forensic sophistry, and yields in a kind of 
despair; “ it might be so—it is possible—I cannot undertake 
to say ;” and yet in his conscience he knows that it was not. 
And thus for the hundredth time the earth closes over a little 
victim that has cried to man in vain. But assuredly it shall 
not so ery to God; no wail, however faint, has passed those 
pallid lips, no writhe of pain has stirred those tender limbs, no 
wound or bruise has marked that delicate flesh unheeded or 
unrecorded, 

Who can think without a shudder of the abysses of sin 
and misery, of the gulfs of rottenness thus shut out from sight 
and cleansing by a veil of cloudy dubious sentiment? No 
doubt there is a sliding-scale of guilt in murder: at one _ 
simple culpable homicide; at the other end, the murde: 
mere hellish malice; and it is just and right that the aan 
ment should be as far as possible proportionate to the dye of 
the offence. But this is no question for a jury, who are sworn 
to give a verdict according to evidence in terms defined by 
law 3 ; neither in any sense is it a question for the medical 
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expert, who is simply called to support facts within the sphere 
of his professional experience 5 aud who, 1 our opinion, be- 
comes a traitor to sclence, a contemptible tool in the hands of 
a too crafty workman, when through fear, false sensibility, or 
any other motive, he is entrapped into perversions and. distor- 
tions; when he suflers himself to endorse theories that would 
be scouted with derision at hospital-schools; when, in short, 
he loses self-respect, and forgets the unswerving sllesiance 
that he owes to truth. In the trial of Palmer the medical 
evidenee was made so prominent a feature as to absorb much 
of the attention that would have been more profitably devoted 
to the investigation of other portions of the case. It was a 
complete battle of the doctors. For the prosecution some 
twenty-five physicians, surgeons, and chemists were put into 
the witness-box ; for the defence, about fifteen. A glance at 
the names will sufiice to show that all the branches of medical 
science were most amply and ably represented. On the one 
side such men as Brodie, Todd, Taylor, Christison; on the 
other, Wrightson, Partridge, Letheby, Herapath. The ques- 
tion belies this unprecedented array ‘al experts was the cause 
of death of an unhappy gambler, whose career of vice and 
folly had been suddenly closed by the agonies of a terrible 
death; every symptom of which, from the first suspicious sick- 
ness to the last fearful convulsi sion, was detailed before them. 
About these there could be no dispute. A subtle deadly 
poison was traced to the possession of the prisoner, himself a 
surgeon, and in attendance as friend and doctor on the man 
alleged to have been foully murdered. Was the death the 
result of any one among the host of diseases known to the 
wide, and even, so to speak, universal experience of these 
learned gentlemen; or was it attributable to other than na- 
tural causes? Was it the result of the poison indicated, and 
Was it consistent with the known symptoms of the operation 
of that poison on the human frame? Surely the matter was 
in a sufficiently narrow compass, and a clear straightforward 
statement might be looked for from men called upon simply 
to state medical and chemical facts. With the attention of an 
eagerly-excited public fixed upon them; with the dignity and 
res pectability of professional * standing” in their keeping 3 
above all, with the knowledge that the acquittal or conviction, 
the life or death of a human. being hung mainly on their words, 
—one might fairly assume that | a calm, deliberate, unbiased 
tone would pervade the whole of their testimony; that the 
discoveries of science and her shortcomings would be set forth 
with rigorous precision; and that no extravagant hypothesis, 
no crude wild theory would be permitted to mar the light of 
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truth about to be turned by their philosophic hands on the 
mysterious darkness submitted to their profound investiga- 
tions. We say such a statement might be looked for, such a 
calm precision might be assumed. ‘That either was so looked 
for or assumed is a totally different matter, unless perhaps by 
a section, not the wisest, of that eager public we have just 
inentioned—a section characterised as ‘ pensive” by the in- 
genious authors of Lejected Addresses, and connected most 
improperly with the name of an unfortunate animal whose ad- 
mitted infirmities of temper have led to his being intellectually 
libelled. Not aman with a particle of the power of observa- 
tion but knew what was coming, that the Central Criminal 
Court was to be the tilt-yard of a philosophic tournament; 
that Professor This was to be annihilated by Professor That ; 
the reputation of Doctor X to be torn from his helm, his rib- 
bon from his button-hole, by the pitiless forceps of Doctor Z; 
in a word, that the unbecoming vagaries and antics, the paltry 
animosities and littlenesses of learned men were once more to 
be exhibited on a largely extended stage and to an overwhelm- 
ing audience, under the cruel management of unsympathetic 
lawyers. A long time had elapsed between the holding of 
the inquest and the trial; and most successfully had this in- 
terval been used in collecting materials for the impending 
spectacle. As to the courage and goodwill of the gladiators 
none could doubt, seeing that it found vent for its excess in 
various skifmishes, feints, retreats, and advances in anticipa- 
tion of the decisive battle-field. For the present we must 
leave the combatants, for our space is exhausted. We will 
only add, that the future historian of the nineteenth century 
—the coming Macaulay,—let us hope he may have all the 
ability, without the want of candour, of his predecessor,—will 
find the materials for manners, customs, state of society, very 
incomplete unless he turns to the proceedings in the case we 
are discussing. 
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Calvinism in its relation to Scripture and Reason ; or an Examina- 
tion into the Nature and Consequences of Calvinistic Principles as they 
are laid down in the Presbyterian Standards. By the Rev. Alex. Munro, 
Professor in the Scotch College of Valladolid. (Glasgow, Hugh Mar- 
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vey.) We honestly consider this to be the most important work of con- 
troversial theology that has been published in our language since we 
lave taken on ourselves the function of reviewers. Mr. Munro has in- 
flicted on Seoteh Protestantism precisely the same incurable wound 
which Mohler, in his celebrated Symbolic, gave to the sects of Germany, 
Indeed, this book is conceived very much in the same spirit as that of the 
theologian of Munich; it is an examination of the standards or symbols 
ot Presbyterian doctrine, which are argued out to some of their legiti- 
mate consequences. Three great questions pass under review : first, the 
doctrine on the Seriptures—their nature, authority, and use. Under the 
author’s hand this becomes one of the most elaborate and convincing 
refutations of the Protestant theory of private judgment which we have 
ever seen, Secondly, Mr. Munro considers the doctrine concerning God 
in His relations to man, whether justified or in the state of sin, Thirdly, 
the doctrine on man; what he is by nature, and what he becomes by 
grace. Our readers will remember that Méhler’s great work commences 
with this third point. The author has not always followed up the prin- 
ciples to their ultimate results ; but he sufficiently shows the tendency of 
the ideas introduced at the Reformation towards revolution and anarchy 
in the state, to endless divisions in religion, and finally, in logical se- 
quence, to infidelity and scepticism, 

Mr. Munro does not take the defensive, but the offensive line. His 
book is a direct assault upon Protestantism, not one of those interpreta- 
tive aggressions to which alone they have hitherto been accustomed, in 
the shape of apologies and defences of Catholicity. We admire this de- 
parture from the old tactics of defence, this carrying of fire and sword 
into the midst of the enemy’s cainp. And we no less admire the stalwart 
hand that wields the sword. We understand that his fellow-townsmen 
call Mr. Munro the ** Brownson of Aberdeen ;”’ he has certainly several 
of the characteristics of the American reviewer ; there is the same pitiless 
logic, the same weighty pestle or rather sle dae- hammer, of argument, 
which brays and grinds to powder the unlucky wight on whom it falls. 
English readers perhaps also will find his style to be more agreeable 
to their taste than that of the Transatlantic writer r, and will be better 
able to appreciate his irony and satire. 

It is very difficult to select from a book so closely reasoned any short 
passages to quote—they will be wee! episodes, of the argument; we 
will, however, try to choose a few, to give a specimen of the flavour of 
Mr. Munro’s English. 

Inviting the Presbyterian to follow out the doctrine of private judg- 
ment, and to judge of the claims of the Church tor himself, he says: 

** Let him take up her belief as she herself detines it, not as it is dis- 
torted and mutilated in the writings of interested adversaries. Let him 
weigh her reasons as they are in her own writers, not as they are retailed, 
clipped up, and adulterated by those whose object i is to read for the peo- 
ple, to judge for them, and to save them from the fatal temptation of 
exercising What they with such withering irony eall the right and duty 
of private judgment.” 

Again, protesting against the Handbook of Popery, by the Rev. J. 
Begg, D.D., Mr. Munro says, among other sharp sayings : 

‘That the book is not a regular treatise on any subject, we have no 
right to complain ; nor do we find much fault with it because it is but a 
farrago of scraps from anonymous letters, books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, strung together by the drawling reflections aud sapient platitudes 
which were to be expected from the author of the reasonings and ¢ facts’ 
we have been examining. But against books of religious controversy 
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being made cesspools for the very sediments of newspaper obscenity and 
anonymous slander, we think that society as well as religion has the 
right to protest.” 

Again: ** The seamless garment of Christ is rent by clamorous com- 
batants, who, bending the “knee, eall Him their king, whom they are 
hurrying off to execution as a teacher of contradictions, and a deceiver 
of the people.” 

Ile has a delightful way of putting his adversaries into an argumen- 
tative ‘*fix.”? Thus, after insisting on the Protestant doctrine of the 
text of the Bible being the ultimate appeal, he says 

‘** Those who deny the doctrine of the real presenee, must even go so 
far as to hold, that aman may assert a doctrine in the very words of in- 
spiration which shall nevertheless be erroneous, While he nay maintain 
a real Scripture doctrine which can be correctly expressed only by the 
contradiction of the text 1” 

But it is scarcely fair to pick out these bricks as specimens of the 
building: its strength is in its design, its consistency, and its conse- 
quence of argument, To give a proper idea of it, we should have to 
quote several consecutive pages. At present we have only room for one 
more remark, We think that, like Brownson, be is apt to give men the 
idea of a want of emceikera, or the faculty of making allowance for other 
men’s difficulties. He is so ** hard-headed,” that he will appear to those 
whom he attacks “ hard-hearted” into the bargain. Protestants will 
object that he proves too much; they will hardly bring themselves to 
acknowledge themselves such imbecile idiots and designing knaves as he 
demonstrates them to be. They will feel it too much when it is proved 
to them that men have the same certainty of the falsity of the Presby- 
terian system as they have of the truth of their own existence. It is a 
fact, that all heresies are founded on some perverted truth; and he will 
be reckoned the more chivalrous foe who makes all possible allowance 
for this truth. Mr. Munro gives no quarter, and so perhaps will drive 
the enemy to desperation. They will say to themselves that this is too 
strong. They will beware of the author, as of a word- -conjurer, a chopper 
of logic, a man who could demonstrate that black is w hite, and vice 
vers : 

‘¢ On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute.’’ 

We know by experience that Protestants always object to an argu- 
ment that appears to them to be too strong. Like ‘transcendentalists and 
old ladies, they curse logic by their gods, But this consideration by no 
means lessens the value of the book as a magnificent onslaught on Pres- 
byterianism, and a rich magazine of arguments for the pre: acher or the 
private controversialist. We hope to return to this volume in an early 
Number ; and in the meantime we hope, tor the interests of Catholic 
literature, that none of our readers will refuse to expend a few shillings 
on the purchase of a copy. 


Books for Children, for Spiritual Reading, First Communions, Re- 
treats, and Missions. Book I, Almighty God and His Perfections. 
By the Rev. J. Furniss, C.SS.R. (Dublin, James Duffy.) Father 
Furniss has for years devoted himself to the lambs of the flock ; and he 
has learned to speak to their hearts. This little book appears to contain 
the results of his experience, and is full of beauties, admirably adapted 
for those for whom it is intended, ‘the dear children of Ireland.” The 
only misgiving we have about it is, whether by its simplicity, so charm- 
ing to the child of the Church, it does hot lay itself open to the scofts of 
the Protestant, and of the “ philosophical” Catholic. We heartily wish 
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that we could think our country ripe for the indiscriminate distribution 
of such a beautiful book. 


An Outline of the Life of the Very Rev, Antonio Rosmini, Founder 
of the Institute of Charity. Edited by the Rev. F. Lockhart. (Lon- 
don, Riehardson and Son.) Rosmini has a double claim on our notice: 
first, as the founder of an order which the names of Pagani and Gentili 
first rendered celebrated in England, and of a sisterhood whose powers 
as educators are now being appreciated ; and secondly, as a priest whose 
studies and writings have procured him a name in the world of letters, 
and have renewed the spectacle of the solid labours of the old se hool- 
men, of the Jesuits and the Benedictines. As to the merits of the 
system of plulosophy which he advocated, there may be two opinions ; 
but there can only be one estimate of his great tale nts, the extent of his 
e rudition, his wonderful industry, and the excellence of the motive for 

which he devoted so much of his lite to philosophy. We hope that the 

present little book will make his virtues and his institute more exten- 
sively known in England, and will cause some curiosity to be felt on 
the subject of his writings. 

Messrs. Richardson have published in a very cheap form Father 
Lancie lus’ Me thod of making Thanksgiving after C oonemusien, extracted 


trom I. Paber’s Add for Jesus, and recommended by the Bishop of South- 
W ark. 


We have received four pamphilets of his Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man: a sermon on the perpetuity of the Church, preached at the open- 
ing of Romford church ; another preached on the opening of the beau- 
tiful chureh of the Marist Fathers, Spitalfields ; a panegyric of St. a 
Neri, introduced by a gratifying de “lication to FF. Newman and Faber 
and the leeture On the Influence of Words on Thought and Civ ilisation ; 
all of which are too well recommended by the name and the known 
powers of the writer to require our praises, 


The Garden of the Soul. A new edition, with additions. (Burns 
and Lambert.) The publishers eall this edition ** The Miniature Golden 
Manual.’ It is certainly the best edition of the Garden of the Soul that 
we know of, containing, besides the whole of the old edition, the Way 
of the Cross, Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, and other devotions and 
hyimus, in Latin as well as E nelish, continually wanted, but not always 


found in our other cheap manuals. Its price, too, is only the old six- 
pence, 


Letter to eo Editor of the Rambler coneerning Original Sin. By 
John Walker, Catholic Priest at Kenilworth. (London, Richardson.) 
Mr. Walker’s pamphlet was originally designed by him tor publication 
as a letter in the Rambler ; but circumstances having prevented this, he 
has issued it in the present form. We may, however, venture to re- 


commend it to all who take an interest in the subject, and assure them 
that Mr, Walker is a most able disputant. 


As an instance of the literary frauds to which we have referred in 
another place, we may mention, that the article in Chambers’ Magazine 
for Aucust, entitled “To stand Godfather,” though purporting to be 
original, is only a bad translation of a chapter, * Le Parrain,’’ in the 
French work ’ Hermite de la Chaussée a’. Antin, by M. de Jouy, with two 
or three Protestant interpolations. 


Critical Notes on the Authorised English Version of the New Testa- 
ment: being a Companion to the Author's New Testament, translated 
from Grieshach’s text. By Samuel Sharpe. (London, Thos. Hodgson.) 
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The author of these notes is somewhat severe on the translators of King 
James’s Bible tor their untair versions of all texts which are either mani- 
jestly Catholic, or else anti-Calvinistic in their meaning; but he does 
not exhibit any remarkable honesty in his translation of the passages 
which refer to the deity and eternity of the Son and Holy Ghost, to 
which he gives a Unitarian tende ney. There can be no doubt that the 
passages which prove the Trinity can be explained away as easily as 
those which prove any other Catholic dogma; and we think that this 
fact should be urged in controversy in spite of the reclamations of Pro- 
testants. When we assert that the doctrine of the Trinity and that of 
‘rans substat tiation rest on the same scriptural grounds, and that one is 
as easily proved or controverted as the other, Protestants ery out that 
we are anti-Christian; they feel that our arguments are dangerous to 
their Christianity, simply because it is a deep-rooted determination in 
their will, that they would rather cease to be Christians than believe 
Transubstantiation, Thas Trapp, Popery truly stated, part 1i., says, 
* When, theretore, the Papists urge us with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
putting that and Transubstantiation on the same foot, they do what 
they are on all oceasions much addicted to, i. e. undermine Christianity 
in order to support Popery ; ; as the anti-Trinitarians, on the other 
hand, by the s same sort of arguing, support Popery in order to under- 
mine Christianity.’ 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Frederick Perthes ; or, Literary, Re ligious, and Political 
Life in Germeny from 1789 to 1843. From the German of C. ‘I’. Perthes. 
2 vols. (Edinburgh, Thos. Constable.) These two volumes, though 
somewhat tedious, contain much valuable matter, and afford a good 
insight into the private life and opinions of many “of the literary cele- 
brities with whom the celebrated publisher was ‘brought into contaet. 
Though a Protestant, Perthes talks about religious matters with a fair- 
ness seldom found in England. We make an extract trom a letter of 
his to the notorious Merle d’Aubigné : 

‘Where in the Protestant Chureh, as such, is the power to evolve 
and maintain the truth contained in the words of Scripture ! > The laity, 
it is said, are to learn of the clergy: be it so; but who is to teach the 
clergy? Who believes that truth is imparted with ordination, or that 
the Protestant confessions, framed under the pressure of the period as a 
defence against contemporaneous errors and assaults, contain not only 
truth, but nothing besides truth, and the whole truth ? Does not every 
Minister make a system for himself out of the scientific instruction he 
receives at the university ? > Each begins afresh ; and the result depends 
on the natural disposition, the poetical faculty, the philosophical — 
ness, and the believing heart of each. If it were not for the dread « 
incurring disgrace and shame in the eyes of the Catholic Church, “ts 
loud and despairing would be the ery ‘ot believing Protestants for the 
help and authority of a Church!” 


Songs of early Summer. By the Rev. Archer Gurney. (London, 
Longmans.) Mr. Digby says that Mr. Gurney has already earned an 
immortality. Be it so; but we must own that it is an immortality that 
has no attractions tor us. Like the child who declined to be a cher ub, 
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on the ground that he would not like to sit on a damp cloud for ever 
1) lowing a trumpet, we should decline an eternal acquaintance with Mr. 
Gurney in his ee ity of poet. But there is no accounting for tastes, 
especi: ly for the tastes of persons of cultivated imaginations: the eriti- 
cism of critics is the most bewilderine in the world. Only the other 
day we were encountered by a clever man’s unmeasured praise of a 
book of poems which we had been just reading aloud to our friends as 
a specimen of the last stage of imbecility. We place much of Mr. Gur- 
ney’s poetry in the same category. Perhaps the season does not fit, 
Perhaps early autumn has influences which blunt the points of June 
songs. But we have failed to discover any peculiar odour of early 
summer, any smell of fresh hay, any scent of bean-fields or linden- 
croves, in the volume. We will extract the only piece in it which has 
inuch reference to us, that our readers may judge for themselves. — It is 
an ‘entreaty addressed to the children of the Roman schism in our 
isles ;?? and as a specimen of unmusical, almost unreadable cacophony, 
we think it beats any unpleasant combination of consonants we ever 
met with. Itis more like the barking of dogs, the calling of guinea- 
fowls, or the spluttering, clicking, guttural language s of South Atrica, 
than like English poetry. Let the reader pronounce it aloud, taking 
care of his consonants, and he will easily see what we mean. 


‘* Q brethren, erring brethren, 

Who have pledged your faith to Rome, 
Come back, come back, we call ye 

‘To your home, to your home ; 
To the Church which reared your fathers, 

Whose lightest ills they mourned, 
Which holy Paul hath planted, 

And blessed Saints adorned. 

Come back, come back !”’ 


“The Chureh of England is built on Paul, and his doctrine of justiti- 

cation by taith only : the Church of Rome is built on Peter, and justi- 
fication by works. But we read that Paul rebuked Peter. Ergo, &c.’ 
From a sermon preached by a country divine before the University of 
Oxford, anno 1841. But to proceed : 


‘* Your sacred mother is she, 

She claims your duty’s troth ; 

Her sons ye are, not freedmen, 
0, be both, O, be both! 

Claim, claim your ancient birthright, 
The ancient bond restore ; 

Serve not her foreign rival, 
But own your Church once more. 

Come back, come back !”’ 


Sons have the right of inheritance; freedmen are merely liberated 
slaves, who have no such claim: to ask us to be both sons and treed- 
men of the Church of England is to ask us on the one hand to claim 
her inheritance, and on the other to repudiate it. We shall be happy 
to claim her tithes, her glebes, her churches and parsonages, her cathe- 
drals and her colleges ; while we repudiate her communion, her doc- 
trines, and her destiny. In this sense, if Mr. Gurney will show us the 
way, We are quite re ady to ‘claim our ancient birthright,’ and at the 
same time to remain freedmen trom her authority. ‘But while hard 
necessity forbids us at once to hold her livings, and to be tree from her 
sorceries and abominations, we must respecttully decline Mr. Gurne y’s 
well-meant but ili-sounding invitation, ** O, be both, O, be both!” or 
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must answer it with an additional syllable, ‘* O, be bother’d, O, be 
bother’d !”’ 
‘¢ She hath mourned your loss in sorrow, 
She hath Racbel’s bearing kept. 
Awake, arise, my brethren, 
Long ye slept, long ye slept! 
O, when once the bond of concord 
Shall unite ye to our train, 
Shall the Church in bridal gladness 
Be a joyous Church again. 
Come back, come back !”’ 


We have several remarks to make on this stanza. First, we are inere- 
dulous about her having much mourned our loss, uniess, like Falstaft’s, 

her sighing and grief be that which has blown her up ‘like a bladder. 
6 me break her heart? she’d sooner break your head ! Secondly, we 
are atraid she has not kept Rachel’s bearing; Rachel, we are told, 0% 
difficultate m partus periclitart cepit, and finished by dying outright. 
We are not aware that the Church of England is at all more dead now 
than she was long before we lett her. We can only say that we sincerely 
hope she may be. Thirdly, Mr. Gurney says (rausic: uly), ** Long ye 
slept, long ye slept!” We own we did, while we dozed in the arms 
of Mr. Gurney’s *‘ mother.”’ But we did awake and arise, years ago, 
when we recovered from the ettects of her opiate cup. It is quite an 
anachronism to ask us to awake and arise again; we assure our poet 
that we consider ourselves wide awake now. The prophecy in the lat- 
ter half of the stanza is innocent and simple, but we taney not destined 
to be fulfilied. We cannot picture to ourselves the present Church of 
England joyous in bridal gladness,” except erroneously, in her cups. 


‘* By every British martyr 

That bafiled pagan powers, 

By Laud, by Charles the Faithful, 
Come be ours, come be ours ! 

Yea, kneel ye at your fathers’ shrine, 
Above your fathers’ sod ; 

Be your prayers once more your brethren’s, 
Be our God once more your God! 

Come back, come back !”’ 


Charles the Faithful, indeed, who never kept his word! rather Charles 
the Tartar, as the rhyme requires. We were just about to say to you, ** By 
Canterbury? s martyr, who baffled Henry’s powers, by Thomas More, 

by Fisher, come be ours, come be ours! Yea, kneel ye at your fathers’ 
shrine!’ But what hypocrisy to ask us to kneel there, when you have 
destroyed most of them, and desecrated the remainder! Let tany Catho- 
lic enter Westminster Abbey on St. Edward's day (if the place is open). 
and try to kneel once at St. Edward’s shrine, ‘‘ above his father’s sod.” 
Lynx eyes are watching to prevent so unseemly a proceeding ; he is 
requested to “move on;” he may pray, if he likes, at the shrine of 
Queen Elizabeth, or before the relics of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, but to 
kneel at our father’s shrine is what the officials of Westminster will bv 
no means permit. The last line we accept as a confession of a fact 
which Protestants will seldom admit, that our God is not their God ; 

that we worship a Being whom they do not honour; that a deep g cult 
is fixed between our religions, and that a change involves a radical 
alteration even of our ideas of God. This being the case, does My. 
Gurney suppose that his voice is so like that of the siren that we shall 
follow its tones in spite of ourselves ?—that his melody will enter our 
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ears, and set our feet advancing, and carry us headlong down the steep 
and wide road that leads to his place? Is he an Orphe us reversed, that 
ean fiddle our souls not up from, but down to—the Chureh of England ? 
Did any Orphe us, indeed, ever chant such a strain as “Come. back, 
come back 2?” Is it not r: ather the voice of the gallini, or guinea- fowl. 

a bird of about the weight of a goose, with sevei ral of the charac teristies 
of the Turkey-cock ? It is but tair to own that this “entre aty’’ is 
scarcely a fair specimen of the poetical talents of our author. To judge 
by the ‘number of his productions, he must exude rhyme plentifully at 
all pores, as a plum- -tree drops gum, Perhaps, if he would take a little 


more care, he might manage to correct its insipidity by the addition of 


a truity flavour,—to turn out, in taet, a box of poetical jujubes neatly 
squared, lanhondl of the present somewhat shapeless specimens of raw 
material. But if aman will set his barrel abroach, we must expect it 
to run to the lees. 


The History of Gustavus Adolphus, and of the Thirty Years’ War 
up to the King’ s Death. By B. Chapman, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 
This volume is written care fully and calmly ; and although the author 
does not allow us to forget that he is an Anglican clergym: in, there is 
no more party feeling than is perhaps unavoidable in histerians. The 
fact is, that it is very difficult to extract any Protestant ca pital trom 
om Thir ty Years’ War. The two contending parties were only in name 

Catholic and Protestant ; while the ends for which they fought were so 
independent of religion, that the Popes themselves were otten forced to 
take the Protestant side, in opposition to the more formidable Ghibel- 
linism of the so-called Catholie party, As a literary work we must 
strongly commend this history ; while from the Catholic point of view 
it seems as fair as could have been expected. 


The Beleaguered Hearth. A Novel. (Dolman.) We do not recog- 
nise any well-known hand in the Beleaguered Hearth; the writer is, 


however, an undoubtedly clever and observant person. The scene ot 


the story lies in Italy, but a large proportion of the characters are E ne- 
lish people. It may be re commended as de widedly above the average 
of controversial novels. 


Bothwell: a Poem in Six Parts. By W. oe gegen 5 Aytoun, 
D.C.L., author of * Lays of the Scottish Cavalie ars,” &e. (Edinburgh, 
Blackwood.) Bothwell, the third husband of Mary a of Scots, 
confined in the fortress of Malmoe, relates in form of a monologue the 


most striking events in the history of his wite, down to the period ot 


their parting at Carberry Hill. The author has been eareful of his- 
torical truth, and de fends his more doubtful positions In notes of creat 
ability and research. He has a real veneration for the character of the 
martyred queen, the odour of whose virtues increases with each new 
investigation. Not like the fetid Sicilian lake, of which the Greek 
proverb said, *f Move not Camarina, for she is better unmoved ;” not 
like her rival Queen Elizabeth, of «hom Dr, Lingard and Miss Strick- 
land have demonstrated that the more she is stirred the more ottensive 
she becomes,—Queen Mary is one of those things which **in motion 
sooner catch the eye than what not stirs’—the more her memoirs are 
ventilated, the better tor her memory. 

Dr. Aytoun established his poetical reputation by his Lays of the 
Cavaliers. The present poem, in spite of the difficulty of the form, main- 
tains its interest to the end, is full of touching and spirited passages, 
and is a worthy addition to our national literature. There is nothing 
vhich need offend any Catholic who has learned to make due allowances 
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tor the convictions of others ; on the other hand, there are numberless 


indications of a spirit and purpose with which he, in common with all 
honest men, must sympathise. We quote Bothwell’s indignant descrip- 
tion of the Regent Murray , lllegitimate brother of the queen, the apos- 
tate prior of St. Andrew’s, the head that directed the conspiracies of that 
niserable time : 
‘¢ Why stand’st thou ever at my head ? 
False devil, hence, I say! 
And seek for traitors black as hell 
’Mongst those who preach and pray ! 
Get thee across the howling seas, 
And bend o’er Murray’s bed, 
For there the falsest villain lies 
That ever Scotland bred. 
False to his faith, a wedded priest ; 
Still falser to the crown : 
False to the blood that in his veins 
Made bastardy renown ; 
False to his sister, whom he swore 
To guard and shield from harm ; 
The head of many a felor, plot, 
Put never once the arm! 
What tie so holy that his hand 
Hath snapped it not in twain ? 
What oath so sacred but he broke 
For selfish end or gain ? 
A verier knave ne’er stepped the earth 
Since this wide world began ; 
And yet—he bandies texts with Knox, 
And walks a pious man !” 


Even the tenderer reminiscences of Bothwell are tinged with the bit- 
ter spirit of this invective ; the whole poem is permes ated with the in- 
fectious enthusiasm, and in times of discord would infallibly supply a 


goodly collection of powerful party-ballads. It is a most meritorious 


roduction, and one which we ean honestly reconsmmend to readers of 
> 
poetry. 


First Footsteps in East Africa, or an Exploration of Harar, By 
R. F. Burton, author of ** A Pilgrim: age to El-Medinah aud Meceah.” 
(London, Longmans. ) Common sense, a power of entering into Orien- 
tal lite without losing the European point of view, a love of adventure, 
and hardiness in endurance, a mind well stored with all illustrative 
learning, and a clear and colloquial stvle, render Mr. Burton one of the 
most useful as well as amusing ot travellers. The present book will not 
appeal to curiosity so much as his Pilgrimage ; : but itis a record of almost 
as dangerous an exploit, and a description of a city as little known as 
El-Medinah itself, 

We extract the following, not as of inuch importance in itself, but 
as modifying Ubicini’s rose- ~coloaved description of mosque-deyotion, 
quoted in our last Number. The place is the nosque in Zayla. 

“There is a queer kind of family-likeness between this scene and 
that of a village church in some quiet nook of rural England. Old 
Sharmarkay, the squire, attended by his son, takes his place close to 
the pulpit; and although the honoratiores have no padded and cushioned 
pews, they comport themselves very much as if they had. Recognitions 
of the most distant deser iption are allowed before the service commences 5 
looking round is strietly forbidden during prayers; but all do not rege rd 
the prohibition, especially when a new moustache enters. Leaving the 
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ehureh, the men shake hands, stand fora moment to exchange friendly 
gossip, or address a tew words to the preacher, and then walk home to 
dinner. There are many salient points of difference. No bonnets ap- 
pear in public ; the squire atter prayers gives alms to the poor, and 
de ‘parts Lema by two dozen matehiock me n, who pe rseveringly tire 
their shotted guns. 

We suspect that the only place in Europe where the ideal abstraction 
whie hh U bieini de seribes is realise d is a ebure h in Rome during the 
Quarant’ Ore, 


Flemish Interiors. By the writer of * A Glance behind the Grilles.” 
(London, Lonemans.) An inte resting account of what Catholics are 
doing in Belgium, a country which is at present the earthly paradise of 
the Church. Beyond the utility of the mass of statistical information 
which the writer supplies, there is a picturesqueness in the descriptions, 
and a novelty (to our literature) in the objects described, which have 
already rendered this work known beyond the limits of the Catholic 
body, and which remove it from the category of sectarian works, such 
as our position in this country generally causes our books to be. We 
can heartily recommend it. 


Speeches at the Bar and in the Senate, by Lord Plunket; with a 
Memoir. By J.C. Hoey. (Dublin, James Dutty.) We had intended 
to notice at length this important book; important not only as a kind 
of restoration of the speeches of one of the greatest orators, not of Lre- 
land merely, but of Europe, but also for its ‘excellent and spirited me- 
moir of the orator himself. Mr. Hoey, we must say, has fulfilled our 
ideal of a biographer in this short production. Plunket is entitled to 
the gratitude of us Catholics for a great share in our liberation. Sir 
Robert Peel says of him, that he was the most powerful and able advo- 
cate we ever had; he, more than any other man, contributed to the 
suceess of the Roman Catholic question. He effected on the floor of 
Parliament what O’Conneil accomplished on the arena of popular agi- 
tation. 


The Four Martyrs. By A. F. Rio. Translated from the French, 
by authority of the Author. (Burns and Lambert.) The only fault we 
have to find with this book is its title. Of the four remarkable person- 
ages whose career is here sketched, only one was strictly speaking a 
martyr, though Philip Howard's s confessorship verged on martyrdom. 
The “four martyrs” are, Philip Howard, an ancestor of the Duke of 
Norfolk ; Ansaldo Ceba; Helena Cornaro, the Italian lady who was 
almost made a doctor of theology ; ; and Mareo Antonio Bragadino. The 
histories of all four are unusually interesting, and to most readers en- 
tirely new. M. Rio tells their story with his characteristic fervour and 
coud fee ling, and we have to thank him for a very agreeable addition 
to our knowledge of the heroes and heroines of the faith. 


— 








Levey, Robson, and krankiyn, Great New Street and Fetter Lane. 

















